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HERE’S money for you in small 6. Small cans “sample” your larger cans—your. 


whole brand, for that matter 
agi 7. Small cans return good profits 


. She wants canned foods in small units 


No 


It pays handsomely to give people what they 
. Small cans reach a new group of consumers want. They want canned foods in small cans 
on account of the low price as well as in large ones. This is particularly 
3. They open a new group of retail outlets true in the cities. 
But keep in mind that the new markets and 
new buyers of small cans make Quality all the 
more an essential factor in packing. Canco 
5. Low price tempts customers to experiment Service is at your call in any problem con- 
with new varieties of canned foods nected with Better Canned Foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON —- FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS AND — DISPLAY FIXTURES 


4. Dealers display small cans where they con- 
sider other sizes too bulky 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ty N CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 

MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


CLARKSBURG, 
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action. 


F YOU, Mr. Canner, had a satisfactory source of supply for every purchase you are called upon to 
make, what a pleasure your job would be. However, changing standards and methods of pro- 

duction make it difficult on some items. 
It has been our aim to have every user of Gibraltar Boxes a satisfied customer. We don’t claim we 
can make your boxes better than every other manufacturer—we never said ours was the BEST 
box made. We do guarantee to make a GOOD box—one that meets every test—made right and 
priced right. 
We have the plant facilities, the organization and the engineering ability to take care of your 
Corrugated Box requirements—with SATISFACTION insured. 


GIBRAITAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO,., Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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AMS MACHINES 
FOR THE CAN SHOP 


360 Cans per 
Minute 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all 


over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 
and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in 
their customers’ plants. If you are not already using 
AMSCO-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 
with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- 
chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 
are free from worry about your can closing department. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 


Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 
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101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY | 
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“We excel Our Labels 


in‘Designs are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
| Rochester, N-Y. 


The Choice Grades of String Beans 


are produced on the MONITOR Grader. 
They are so accurate to size that it is a 
common thing for Brokers and Wholesale 
Grocers to come to us for names of users 


so that they make sure of getting 
MONITOR grades. 


One of the 1928 improve- 
fa ments is the use of oil-less 
bronze roll bushings. These 
always fit and stay in place. 


Grade your String Beans 
over a MONITOR Grader. 
You will find it profitable. 


Canadian Piant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. K. Robin & Md. 


Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 726 Harrison St. 


P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. Brown Hamilton, Ont. 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 
Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 9 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


aS 
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Sell Goods 


The United States 
Lithograph 
Color Printing Headquarters 


GNGN ONG 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 


| 
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SAVING PROFIT 


Causes of “flats” and “sours” develop more quickly 
where improper cleaning methods exist. 


The use of 


SANITARY CLEANER AND CLEANSER 


; will definitely insure against these profit losses. 
ag | This cleaner has been giving cleaning service to 
hundreds of canners for nearly twenty-five years. 
Ask your supply man for 

“WYANDOTTE” 


. The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
| Wyandotte, Michigan 


Horizontal 


An ideal installation for a small plant with limited space—easiest 
pressure cooker to install and operate—ideal for lithographed cans, 
Only one of the many pieces of equipment described in our new 
catalog which will be sent you upon request. 

Write for your copy now. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


A Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 


; 
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CANNING MACHINERY 
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BRAND OF 


Emsopis ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


i wery box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


Ressection of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
‘SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


CARDIFF 
SOUTH WALES | 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THs CANNING TRADB 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 


One Year - - - - ° $3.00 their business. 
Canada - $4.00 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - - - - - $5.00 BALTIMORE, MD. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each,’ .10 will be ignored. 

ADVERTISING RATES — According to 


space and location. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITor. 
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EDITORIALS 


BOOMERANG—This matter of the Chain Stores 
A is a good deal more extensive than just retail gro- 

cery stores, as there are chains in almost every 
line of endeavor now, even in the newspaper business, 
where a flock of journals is issued by the same organ- 
ization, under different names, .and all employing 
“stock stuff” as a mere vehicle for the advertising and 
rendering no particular service—and yet getting away 
with it as far as the advertisers are concerned, because 
these chain journals employ high-powered salesman- 
ship. So we find ourselves rather “in betwixt and be- 
chun,” as the Irishman said, in this matter of the 
chains, because undoubtedly the chains have greatly 
helped the canners. 

But so far as the investigation of the chain store 
grocers is concerned, as ordered by the Brookhardt 
resolution to the Federal Trade Commission, we very 
much fear the wholesale grocers will find their effort 
a boomerang. The Federal Trade report will probably 
give the chains a clean bill of health, and may even 
send them away with a pat on the back, as the Court 
did in the Maryland Chain Store law recently. It is 
said the chains can buy canned foods at 92!4c per 
dozen, less the usual discounts, and sell them over their 
retail counters at 3 cans for a quarter, or $1 per dozen. 
Until the wholesaler-retailer can beat that combination 
there is little use appealing to the public, because that 
is what the public wants and is demanding. 


APITALIZING INEFFICIENCY -You will notice 
an advertisement in this week’s issue, from The 
~ Traders’ Corporation, which in effect offers to buy 
distressed lots of canned foods, provided the quality is 
good. We are told that is their intention, in this wise: 
where a canner is obliged to raise money, and must for 
that reason cut his price 214c to 5c below the quoted 
market, they will buy these good quality goods, and 
will hold them off the market until such times as they 
can sell them at a profit. They point out that this will 
save a break in the entire market through the weak- 
ness of one canner, and to that extent that they are 
benefactors of the whole canned foods market. 
Someone has said that there is no sentiment in 
business, and while we do not subscribe to that in 


whole, it is, nevertheless, mostly true. Be that as it 
may, the truth here is that some men with money 
have seen the opportunity which the canners’ ineffi- 
cient business methods—their lack of ability to mer- 
chandise their products—offers them and they are 
going in to profit by it. They know that good goods, if 
properly sold, will always return a profit; and when we 
say “sold” we do not mean at a high enough price. We 
mean that the goods are stood behind, their real value 
pointed out and its equivalent in money demanded. 
Sold, as any other item of commerce is sold, and not 
given away by means of order takers. This firm which 
claims to have unlimited money behind it, is simply 
attempting to profit by the habit of the canners who 
sit in their office and wait for a buyer to come take 
their goods, instead of going out to sell them, and 
make a market for them. There is no class of busi- 
ness which has as much time at its disposal as the 
canners; relatively nine months of the year in which 
they could get onto the road and sell their output of 
three months, or could educate themselves to be sales- 
men. But since they will not do it, this firm thinks it 
can do the work and take the profit. It is something 
new and worth watching. 


EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW? 
EDWARD A. KERR 


HE thought to which I would here give expres- 

i sion is not, I quite frankly admit, original with 

me; it has, I think, more than once been ad- 
verted to in canners’ forums of debate. 

Let me say, by way of prelude, that, according to 
the Census report of 1925, there were produced in this 
country canned vegetables and soups in the amount of 
101,024,212 cases; and of canned fruits 25,375,534 
cases were produced. 

The principal packs of vegetables may be thus 
enumerated : 


Tomato Products: 


Cammed Tomatoes 21,806,604 
622,746 
3,630,136 
580,270 


26,639,756 
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22,596,677 
16,544,268 


Beans (all other than Pork and Beans) 7,670,816 

In these five packs we have accounted for the five 
principal staples of canned vegetables—tomatoes, corn, 
peas, pork and beans and “all other beans ‘$ and we 
have also accounted for 90,460,264 cases, which bears 
a very sizable relation to the total pack. Please bear 
in mind that these figures include containers of all 
sizes,—1’s, 2’s, 214’s, 3’s, 10’s and special sizes. 

In order to take care of this pack of 101,024,212 
cases of just canned vegetables and soups, each case 
containing 24 cans, it becomes necessary for perhaps 
fewer than 15 can manufacturers to produce 
2,424,581,088 cans. ae 

Please watch your step, for we now are thinking 
in terms of billions of cans, produced by fewer than 
fifteen manufacturers, but for the most part by fewer 
than five manufacturers. Tin cans, such as canners 
are accustomed to use, have little or no value as such; 
they derive their value from the foods which they ulti- 
mately include. The can-maker would, like Othello, 
be without an occupation, if no canned foods were 
packed, or if it were the vogue to pack foods in glass 
containers rather than tin containers. 

Various devices conceived in the praiseworthy 
purpose to increase the consumption of canned foods 
among the people have been resorted to during recent 
years; and advertising has been one of these devices, 
the most largely used of all of them. 

The advertising that has been done in the interest 
cf canned foods during recent years was of a spas- 
modic kind, of the kind which may more aptly be de- 
scribed as “hit and run;” and because it was of the 
“hit-and-run” kind it did not and really could not prove 
wholly effective. It was not wholly effective. 

“T do not believe in advertising,” said a canner in 
attendance at the recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Canners’ Association, held in 
Washington. 

It took courage for a man sitting in the highest 
council of the National Canners’ Association to deliver 
himself of so amazing a statement as that, yet there 
are men who do not believe in advertising and who 
have the temerity to so declare themselves; and there 
are many, very many, all too many canners among 
them. 

Of course, there is a small group of canners who 
do believe in advertising and who translate their belief 
into terms of definite performance. This group in- 
cludes the Campbell Soup Co., the H. J. Heinz Co., the 
California Packing Corporation, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, and Dole, of Hawai. In the canning industry 
these are names to conjure with, tremendously mag- 
netic names, that daily are luring the people into the 
stores to buy the products upon which these widely- 
heralded names appear. And there are still others. 
Snider (New York Canners) and Hart, of Grand 
Rapids, among them. 

But I am speaking with particular reference to the 
big “gamblers” among the canners in the field of ad- 
vertising, to those who “bet” at least a million dollars 
a year on advertising and who have not, during all the 
years of their “betting” lost a single “bet.” Betting 
on a sure thing may be said to be gambling with the 
element of chance entirely removed; and Campbell, 
et al are always found doing just that—“betting on a 
sure thing ;” they never lose. Can’t lose—their dice is 
loaded with a powerful, irresistible compulsion. 
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The canning industry may grow from more to 
more unassisted by the salutary helps of advertising— 
it may, but then it may not. If the distribution of 
tomatoes, and corn and peas would grow after the 
manner that the distribution of Campbell’s Soups has 
grown, the highly intensive method of Campbell dis- 
tribution will have to be followed. No worthwhile 
merchandiser nowadays allows himself to entirely de- 
pend on that archaic slogan—“we are advertised by 
our loving friends.” 

Yet the canner who said he did not believe in ad- 
vertising may be glad to have spoken for hundreds of 
other canners “back home” who still remain unper- 
suaded that advertising, in spite of the preponderance 
of evidence to the contrary, possesses anything of 
value for them. 

We now return to a consideration of the can man- 
ufacturers who produced the 2,424,581,088 tin cans 
used in completing the pack of 101,024,212 cases of 
canned vegetables and soups (these and nothing more) 
reported at the Census of only three years ago. 


Of this pack of more than one hundred million 
cases of vegetables and of soups more than sixty mil- 
lion cases consisted of products which the people are 
rarely asked to buy; we refer to tomatoes, corn and 
peas. These three products are advertised solely and 
alone by “loving friends.” And “loving friends” often 
prove fickle enough. 


The destiny of the canning industry is in the 
hands of the can manufacturer, and not the canner 
himself. It is the can manufacturer who is to be looked 
to supply to the canning industry the energy upon 
which the future of that industry will depend. 


And the sooner the can manufacturers realize that 
it remains for them to advertise canned foods the bet- 
ter it will be for them from every point of view. And 
the fine thing about it all is that a campaign of adver- 
tising, nation-wide in scope and faithful to all the ap- 
proved canons of advertising, could be accomplished 
without appreciable burden to them, nor to the canners 
themselves, nor to the ultimate consumer. 


The can manufacturers would be acting well with- 
in their rights to advertise canned foods, for nearly all 
their hopes of continued success is bound up in this 
great big customer, who during 1925 spent, in round 
numbers, sixty million dollars among them. Are there 
any difficulties standing in the way? Not any, I should 


say, or, at least, not any that may not be easily re- 
moved. 


When sustained, year-round advertising of canned 
foods shall have come to replace the almost utterly val- 
ueless kind which finds expression in such weak cam- 
paigns as “Canned Foods Week” and the like, we may 
confidently expect to see the canning industry attain to 
the full stature of its greatness. 


But you will say: What about the bad actors among 
the canners—those who persist in following unworthy 
canning practices? Don’t worry about that—that’s a 
mere detail. A way can be found that will have the ef- 
fect of either “smoking out” the recalcitrant or of 
compelling him to bring his practices into agreement 
with trade ethics. 


A sustained campaign of advertising in behalf of 
canned foods is imperatively needed, and without such 
a campaign it may not be doubted that the further 
growth of the canning industry and of the can-making 
industry will follow tedious and uncertain and unsat- 
isfactory lines. 
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A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- : 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency-in- 
stall Monarchs. 

Send for booklet. 


S.O.RANDALL'’S SON 


Baltimore Maryland 


Tomato Scalder 


Rotary Washer 


MONARCH 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


If you are going to need | 
a String Bean Cutter this 

year send us your order 
now: we ate booked ; 
for a month ahead and we 

do not want to disappoint 
anyone.- | 


“Your bean cutting 


Your ring Burton, Cook & Co 


when you install a TOWNSEND Rome, N. Y. 
‘i (Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) ej 


Enameled Buckets 
& Pans Numbered 
or Plain 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


LOMBARD & CONCORD STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Robins Circle Steam Hoist 


Manufacturers of 


Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Ayars Universal Filler 


wi 
Robins Salt Distributor Robins Skin Pump 


SAVING STEAM 


production. It is the re- 
puted cure for all busi- 
ness ills. 


But mass production isn’t everything. 
What about preventable losses in your 
vusiness—business rat holes, so to speak. 


Fuel and steam are an important item in 
the canners’ production costs. Steam 
must be used to heat up cold retorts and 
sterilize your canned product. And then 
—the cooking process over, you flood 
the hot retorts with cold water and start 
the operation all over again. 


A-B Pressure Cookers and Coolers pre- 
vent this waste and actually conserve 
fuel and steam. Recent tests on an act- 
ual installation show consumption of less 
than 25 pounds of steam per case of can- 
ned food. Ten boiler horsepower actually 
operates one of A-B’s largest capacity 
pressure cookers in a meat packing est- 
ablishment. There is no waste. 


A-B can show you the way to cut steam 
consumption, labor costs and production 
costs. 


Write our nearest office. 


ay. 
'> 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


SEE] 
= We hear a lot about mass 
: 
| 
: 
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Within three years from the beginning of a cam- 
paign of advertising such as I have suggested we 
should sensibly feel the quickening, energizing effect of 
that campaign. Within three years we should find the 
canning industry stabilized as perhaps never before; 
within three years we should find the present very un- 
happy static condition of the canning industry com- 
pletely removed. The canning industry would come 
into its own as the result of such a campaign, and 
would prove a profitable business to all interests en- 
gaged in it, the canner no less than the can manufactu- 
rer; it would have a rejuvenating effect upon the entire 
industry. 

Without such a campaign, vigorously sustained 
during at least three years, we shall find no appreciable 
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change in the canning industry, at least no change fa- 
vorable to the hope of substantial growth. For the 
most part the canning industry will remain the static 
thing that it now is; it will neither go materially for- 
ward nor materially backward. 


It is my intention to refer these conclusions to a 
group of outstanding canners for review and for criti- 
cism, embodying such opinions as may follow in a fur- 
ther article upon this subject. And when this shall 
have been done it is.my intention to refer the conclu- 
sions obtained from this group of canners, together 
with a copy of this article, to a group of advertising ex- 
perts for final analysis. Criticisms from all canners 
who may be interested in what I have said will be gladly 
received. 


Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 
information, and should appreciate its value. Contribute your share and 


keep this column up to the minute. 


We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


~ 


PEAS 


BRIGHTON, COLO., June 1, 1928—The crop is 
exceptionally good and with the present growing con- 
ditions continuing, we expect a crop compared to that 
of 1926. We have increased our acreage about 20 per 
cent over last year. 

ROCHELLE, ILL., June 5, 1928—We have a nor- 
mal acreage compared to previous years. Our crop at 
present is above normal. With relative good weather 
between now and packing we expect to register a nor- 
mal crop in yield. What the quality will be is too early 
to say. 

DeGRAFF, OHIO, May 4, 1928—Earlies are com- 
ing into bloom with very short vine growth due to lack 
of moisture since planting. Cannot make a normal 
yield. Late ones are likewise suffering from drought. 
Must have rains soon or crop will be a failure. 

MORGAN, UTAH, June 2, 1928—At the present 
time the crop in the State of Utah looks exceptionally 
fine. Canneries in the lower valleys will start about 
June 10th. 

RIPON, WIS., June 1, 1928—Acreage about the 
same as last year. All finished with seeding and need 
rain badly. Some fields show that early plantings were 
hit by frost. Others have a worm of some kind work- 
ing on the roots. It is a little early to give any definite 
information, but fields look good on a whole. 


SPARTA, WIS., June 1, 1928—Need rain badly. 
Unless we get rain this week will not have over a 50 


per cent crop. 
TOMATOES 


BRIGHTON, COLO., June 1, 1928—All the plants 
are set out and are taking to the new growth very 
rapidly. It is too early to predict a crop outlook on 
this product. 

BRENFORD, DEL., June 4, 1928—There will not 
be more than two-thirds of the normal acreage set out 
this year. And if plants are as scarce through the 
season as they are now, there won’t be over one-half 
set that were set last year. None set out as yet and 


will not be for a week or ten days, and I have never 


seen the planters more unconcerned. They have no 
enthusiasm. 


PEDRICKTOWN, N. J., June 2, 1928—The spring 
in this section is late and the weather is just beginning 
to get warm. Plants are very backward, only about 
three inches tall in the open ground. Those grown 
under glass are about ready for setting in the fields, and 
some few have been set out the past week. Very few 
field-grown plants will be ready for setting in the fields 
before June 15th, or two weeks late. Normally late set- 
ting of plants commences June lst in South Jersey. 
Acreage of canning tomatoes will be normal unless a 
shortage of plants develops. The Marglobe is fast tak- 
ing the place of the older varieties as a second-early 
and and late tomato. Canners have found it very sat- 
isfactory both for pulping and canning. 


BROSIUS, W. VA., June 4, 1928—There will be 
about 50 per cent of normal acreage cut this year. Will 
be about three weeks late getting them out. Lots of 
the plant beds just coming up because of the cool, dry 
weather. 


CORN 


ROCHELLE, ILL., June 5, 1928—We have a 
slightly increased acreage. Have an excellent stand of 
vigorous, healthy plants. It is too early to predict yield. 

ATLANTIC, IOWA, June 4, 1928—Crop conditions 
up to the present time could not be better. Too early 
to advise prospective yield as compared with normal 
years. 


BLAIR, NEBR., June 4, 1928—One week late in 
starting to plant account of cold weather. Started May 
14th. Normal acreage 1,200 acres. Last year we had 
450 acres; this year we have contracted 650 acres, al- 
most 50 per cent below normal acreage. Finished plant- 
ing today. First plantings all up and good stands 
everywhere. Have had good showers and ground is in 
excellent condition, but the weather is too cold for 
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Sprague-sells Pre-Season Bargains 


Here is your chance to fill out your line with good, honest, 
guaranteed equipment at low cost. We have the following items, 
some new, some slightly used,—all exactly as described below. 
All guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


Regular Sale 


Item : Condition F.O.B. Price Price 
Each Each 
14 |Rebuilt Peerless Huskers......... Same as new Buffalo, N.Y. |$ 460.00 $ 345.00 
9 Me. 5 Hoopeston, Ill. 415.00 295.00 
4 |Peerless Rehuskers................. Shopworn only | Buffalo, N. Y. 360.00 310.00 
BS Rebuilt like new | Hoopeston, Ill. 615.00 515.00 
3 | Cuykendall Mixers.................. Shopworn 450.00 365.00 
2 Ulery Recutters (belt drive) ....... Rebuilt . 7 300.00 195.00 
“(motor drive)... 375.00 270.00 
12 | Veedee Electric Counters......... New “ ” 25.00 12.00 
4 | Office Pea Graders.................. 12.50 9.00 
128 | Black Rubber Belt—30" x 4 ply 


1/16" top cover, 1/32" under 


3 |40" x 72" Overhauled 205.00 125.00 
1 |Peerless Resilker.................... Used | week Buffalo, N. Y. 150.00 120.00 
22 |No. 22 Inner Coils................. Shopworn Hoopeston, Ill. 210.00 165.00 
No. 22 Outer Coil................. 165.00 105.00 


Used few days 


4 New Jersey 1,550.00 1,150.00 
| Souder Cooker, holds 325 No. 2, 


4 of 3 cans......... cccsumenain Used | season Maryland 1,550.00 495.00 
2 |80 ak Tilting French type 
Copper Jacketed Kettles............ Nearly new Ohio 310.00 225.00 
7 |gr. No. 6 Tomato Peeling Knives, 
New Hoopeston, Ill. 1.40 Doz. 1.05 
21 |gr.No.9 Tomato Peeling Knives, 
9 il Sprague-Sells 14 qt. Enamel- 
ed Pails, (the finest enameled pails 2.25 ea. 1.95 
43|\doz. 18" x 14" x 3" Wire Trays New ” ” 3.00 ea. 1.50 
1 |doz. 274" x 93"x3 New 3.50 ea. 2.50 
26 |Steel Stools, 20" high............ New “ 1.70 ea, 1.35 
28 | 23 lbs. Tipping coppers ............ New “ 88 ea. 63 
l No. 4 Gal. Peerless Exhauster (Style 
B) for No. |, 2, 25,3, 10 cans Shopworn Buffalo, N. Y. 775.00 595.00 
1 |No. 7 Std. Peerless Exhauster 
(Style B) for No. 1, 2, 25 & } 
3 cans. Very large capacity Shopworn Buffalo, N. Y. | 1145.00 935.00 
3 |Geneva Cutters for pumpkin and 
Shopworn Hoopeston, Ill. 325.00 245.00 


REMEMBER—AII are guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 
Send us your order or inquiry 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION °° ST. 


| | 
| | 
| Souder Cooker, holds 2) 
| 
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growing crops. Probably will cause bunching when 
corn is ready for canning. 

FREMONT, NEBR., June 4, 1928—Conditions 
very favorable for planting. Excellent stand. No re- 
planting. 

DeGRAFF, OHIO, June 4, 1928—Dry weather in 
this section has injured the germination. Plantings in 
the ground some three weeks not yet up. Some farm- 
ers are replanting. 

BEANS 


BRIGHTON, COLO., June 1, 1928—We have a nor- 
mal acreage planted this year, and with the present 
growing conditions continuing, we can expect a normai 
crop. 

P MORGAN, UTAH, June 2, 1928—The crop is all 
planted and about 50 per cent is now out of the ground. 
All indications point toward good crops. We have plenty 
of snow in our mountains, which assures us of plenty 
of water to mature the crops. 

CABBAGE 

BRIGHTON, COLO., June 1, 1928—Crop has made 
considerable growth the last three weeks, and from the 
‘present outlook we expect a large crop this season. 

ASPARAGUS 

BARNSTABLE, MASS., June 3, 1928—Late. 

per cent crop. 


90 


CUCUMBERS 


KINSTON, N. C., June 5, 1928—Crop looks good. 
Will have good yield. Have about 150 acres contracted 


for. 
PEPPERS 


KINSTON, N. C., June 5, 1928—Look good so far. 
About 25 acres under contract. 


FRUIT 


CHIPLEY, FLA., June 4, 1928—Blackberries— 
Start operation of our plant on June 7th. The berries 
are of excellent quality this year, due to a most favor- 
able season, and very plentiful. We shall pack a quality 
pack and estimate that our pack will be about 12 cars. 

FORT VALLEY, GA., June 4, 1928—Peaches— 
Have prospects for a fair crop. 

BARNSTABLE, MASS., June 3, 1928—Two weeks 
behind. 

SPARTA, WIS., June 1, 1928—Strawberries— 
Need rain if we get anything at all. Bloom is all out, 
but berries will not set unless they have some rain. 

Raspberries—Have not set any bloom as yet, so it 
is a little early to say just what the crop will be. 


SURPLUS OF CANNED FRUITS IN AUSTRALIA 


HE canning of apricots in Australia is now com- 

pleted and there will be a substantial quantity of 

canned apricots, peaches and pears available for 
export, according to a report of February 24, 1928, 
from Marion Johnston, clerk to the Consul General at 
Melbourne. Local requirements are about 750,000 cases 
annually, and there should be available for export 
about 250,000 cases. It is reported that canned peaches 
are selling on the London market at approximately 50 
cents per dozen below the cost of production in Aus- 
tralia. It has therefore become necessary to face the 
problem of finding a market for the large surplus of 
canned fruit which will be available this year. New 
Zealand has hitherto been a good market for Aus- 
tralian canned fruits, but it is felt that keen competi- 
tion from the United States will be met on the New 
Zealand market this year, and on this account the Ex- 
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port Control Board has decided to reduce the prices 
compared with last year. The following minimum 


f. o. b. net prices per dozen have been fixed for fruit 
exported to New Zealand: 


Quality 
Variety Standard Seconds 
Cling peaches, halved...................... 2.04 1.82 
Cling peaches, sliced......................6 2.00 1.82 


Canneries are now working at high pressure, and 
notwithstanding the market position growers are re- 
ceiving £12 (approx. $58.50) per ton for their fruit, 
compared with £10 (approx. $48.75) last year. The 
following statistics show the Australian canned fruit 
pack for the 1926-27 season, according to American 
Consul General E. M. Lawton at Sydney: 


1926-27 
Dozs. of 30-oz. tins 
1,242,700 
3,396 
1,937,996 
FISH CANNING IN THE RUSSIAN FAR EAST 


HERE are a total of fifteen canning factories in 

’ the Russian Far East waters, which include the 
Behring and Okhotsk Seas, the coast line from 
Vladivostok to Tartary Bay, the waters of Sakhalin 
and Kamchatka, and the estuary of the Amur River, 
according to a report of March 29, 1928, from T. Leon- 
ard Lilliestrom, clerk to the American Consul at Har- 
bin, China. The coast, for practical purposes, is di- 
vided into fishing stations or districts, each extending 
for a distance of from two to five miles along the shore. 
Two of these districts go with every canning factory 
as a concession. Thirty such districts are, therefore, 
at the present time held as concessions, while the bal- 
ance are held available to be placed on auction to be 
bid for by Russian and Japanese interests. Two of 
these plants belong to the firm of Iurie and Simada 
(Russian) and thirteen to Japanese interests. In ad- 
dition to these, there are two Soviet Government 
plants at Kamchatka, operating under the trade name 
of “The Kamchatka Company.” The two last men- 
tioned concessions are located in the richest of all fish- 
ing districts, in the so-called Ust Kamchatka, and the 
factories are the former property of the Denbigh Com- 
pany (British). All of these plants are well equipped, 
and each operates with from two to six sets of continu- 
ous process up-to-date machinery. | 


Inasmuch as Japanese interests are the only non- 
Russian nationals permitted to participate in bids for 
fishing concessions here, American capital is so far 
theoretically excluded. 

The crab industry is an important item in these 
waters. Inasmuch as the Soviet Government considers 
that 26 versts (approximately 17 miles) instead of the 
usual three miles of water go with the riparian rights 
of any one concession, the Japanese have adopted the 
idea of floating factories, or canning plants on ships or 
floats, operating within the three-mile limit, or seven- 
teen-mile limit. Seventeen such floating factories pack 
annually an approximate total of 300,000 cases of 
crabs, worth approximately $5,000,000. This is in ad- 
dition to the fishing enterprises mentioned above. 
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Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
BALTIMORE oe MARYLAND. 


= 
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Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


COLONIAL BOY COPYRIGHTED D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Business founded 144 years ago Bristol, Penna. 
SSSI SSID ADI ISDA AIA IDA SID ID ID I IAA AA AA AAAI II AIDA IIA III IDI III III IDI 


Ideal Chain 


Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 


and should be. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to 
take up the wear and stretch. 


Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 
” Pat. Sept. 8, 1914 Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 
sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


~ We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters have been sold and are saving money for their users. 


A descriptive pamphlet, showing prices and sizes, will be mailed on request 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 
Kewaunee Wisconsin 

Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. 


Founded 1784 
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1928 Acreage of Green Peas for Canning 


— INTENDED ACREAGE FOR 1928 COMPARED WITH FOUR PREVIOUS YEARS AND CONDITION AS OF MAY 15 
By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Truck Crop Section). . 


United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, June 1, 1928. 


1928 
Number Acreage reported by acreage Intended 


STATE of firms firms reporting for compared total Condition TOTAL ACREAGE—————— 
reporting both years with acreage May 15 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1928 1927 1924 1925 1926 Revised 1927 
1,240 78% 87% 5,260 4,890 2,680 750 
Colorado 3 1,736 3,135 181% 3,260 97 99 3,140 3,520 2,570 1,800 
Delaware 9 1,692 2,045 121 60 76 83 2,500 2,500 2,000 1,700 
SS eee 5 8,586 9,981 116 10,240 93 84 10,790 8,050 9,200 8,830 
Indiana 10 1,883 3,763 200 3,760 84 81 6,190 4,320 6,000 1,880 
Maine ........ 2 725 925 128 920 1,030 1,770 1,410 720 
Maryland 18 7,862 8,556 109 8,720 89 92 9,530 11,600 8,800 8,000 
Michigan 4 7,901 11,225 142 11,930 70 12,220 13,010 14,430 8,400 
Minnesota ............06 6 10,422 11,819 118 11,860 89 93 5,200 7,880 8,570 10,500 
New Jersey...........00+ 2 235 75 32 160 88 90 590 280 350 500 
ee 30 11,539 13,108 114 29,120 84 86 38,030 33,310 34,990 25,540 
Ohio 4 2,747 3,037 111 3,320 82 84 5,830 4,850 4,210 2,990 
Pennsylvania .......... 9 812 1,029 127 1,680 80 62 1,280 1,690 1,400 1,320 
LES eee eete 4 5,798 6,943 120 10,150 85 95 10,360 10,750 9,510 8,460 
Wisconsin ................ 91 59,533 75,193 126 100,800 719 74 109,870 111,710 106,120 80,000 

Other States............. 5 2,790 3,995 143 8,350 90 88 4,770 6,500 6,640 5,840 | 
Total or Average.... 202 124,261 154,829 124% 207,570 82% 81% 226,590 226,630 218,880 167,230 

It is to be noted that the 202 firms reporting represent 75% of the total acreage for 1927. i 


SHOWING HOW THE WIND BLOWS 


HERE is an old adage that one may hold the 

penny so close to the eye as to blot out sight of 

the dollar. We do this often in considering our 
own business, and it is well, therefore, to take the other 
man’s viewpoint into consideration. 


As regards the possible packs of 1928, we suggest 
a close view of the tin plate industry, because the men 
behind this great steel product are among our largest 
and best business men. 


Read this report of the tin-plate situation as it ap- 
peared in the May 30th issue of The American (Daily) 
Metal Market, and note particularly what the tin-plate 
makers count upon from the canner: 


Pittsburgh, May 29.—Various evidences indicate that con- 
sumption of tin plate will continue at its present high rate for 
several weeks and then will taper off more slightly than usual. 
The two principal indications are the full maintenance of pro- 
duction at recent high rates and the booking of a large volume 
of specifications for July shipment, only a fortnight after the 
conventional limit for June specifications. 


Conditions in the tin plate consuming trades as far as they 
can be seen are quite favorable. The makers of packers’ cans 
are confident rather than merely sanguine that consumption of 
such cans will be much heavier this season than last, possibly 
1926, by a fair sized margin the record year in fruit and vege- 
table packs. Other consumers, representing what is called the 
general line trade, are very active, perhaps somewhat more 
active than last year. 

A formal opening of order books for deliveries after July 
ist used to be an event in the trade at about this time, but 
practice has been changing gradually, and this year much busi- 
ness was entered without any formal order book opening, while 
it is stated there will not be. Producers will sell as customers 
desire to make purchases. The annual opening, late in the year 
for the first half of the new year, will probably continue. Should 
a change in price occur for third quarter or second half in any 
future year, formal action would be necessary. This time there 
was absolutely no question about price. 


_ The majority of producers are operating practically full, 
which usually means by an exact count of mills and turns 
werked a few points under 100 per cent. Only one producer is 
really slack of work. 


Operation of the industry as a whole may be estimated at 
about half way between 90 and 95 per cent of entirely full, 
which on a practical basis is substantially full. There has been 
no material change for several weeks. The leading interest ran 
92 per cent last week, having regained the little loss it had a 
fortnight earlier. 

The rate of tin plate production is close to a million boxes 
a week, or more precisely a rate of 49,000,000 to 50,000,000 
boxes per annum, which is much above the average rate to be 
expected for a whole year, being 18 to 20 per cent above the 
record production, made in 1926. It is too late now to expect 
any further increase, but decreases will come later than usual 
and will be smaller. Sometimes there has been a decrease be- 
fore this date, and -the sustenance of the maximum rate may be 
ascribed to two influences, consumers doing less anticipating 
early in the year as they were confident there was ample capac- 
ity, and consuming prospects improving somewhat. 

The size of the fruit and vegetable packs has always been 
a matter more or less of conjecture, with rather loose discussion 
sometimes, and rumors started by interested parties as to either 
large or small packs as suited their preferences. There are 
chances of better information being available in future, as at 
the closing session last week of the spring meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Canners Association a decision was 
reached to work out a program, in co-operation with government 
agencies and by the collection of all available data, to secure 
basic facts as to consumption of canned foods whereby packing 
can be better adjusted to consumption as thus ascertained. Such 
information would work back to the can makers and to the tin 
plate producers. 


WHERE TIN CANS ARE TOO PRECIOUS FOR 
THE SCRAP PILE 


“You who banish your petrol and oil cans to the 
furthest shed of the kitchen premises have no idea of 
the rapture with which they are welcomed by the Arab 
in Mesopotamia,” says the Metal Industry of London. 

“Not one is wasted. He beats them out flat, and 
roofs his courtyard and bazaar, or sug, with them. Put — 
on in the usual haphazard Arab way, they do not 
meet, and slim pencils of blinding light shine down on 
the moving crowds beneath, bringing out brilliant 


flashes of color on the turban or kaftan as the wearers 
pass in the gloom. 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


8-Head Double End Flanger 


300 Cans a Minute 


This No. 315-K Bliss Automatic 
Flanger operates in the 300 a min- 
ute line of Bliss High Speed Sani- 
tary Can Making Machinery and 
produces a perfect flange which is 
essential to successful double 
seaming. The eight heads insure 
easy movement with high speed 
and minimum wear. All adjust- 
ments are open, accessible and 
easily made. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


BLISS CO, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL PINEAPPLE GRATER 


for Pineapples, Grape-Fruit, Cocanut, 
Apples, Oranges, Lemons, etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE, HOPPER REMOVED 
Manufactured by 


Zastrow Machine Co. tne. 


Foot Thomas Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pineapple Corers, Sizers and Slicers 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 
last Year. - We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 


grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Flavor 
Your 
Product 


Uniformly 


Place the 
Saltin the 
bottom of 
the empty 
can. This 
will elimi- 
nate the Salt Brine from 
being washedover the can 
when being capped and 
prevent rusting instorage. 


Use “CLEVO” which is heat, acid and rust 
resisting. 


INDIANAPOLIS ANGSINK AMP INDIANA 
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“He binds his broken furniture and steps with 
strips of the beaten metal. He makes little saucepans, 
bowls and even candlesticks from it. 


“The usual sanitary system in the more civilized 
houses consists of more cans. Your hot bath in the 
morning is brought along in an oil can—if you are out 
in the desert, it has been boiled in it first. Your garden 
is watered from two cans slung from a yoke on the gar- 
dener’s shoulders. 


“Embankments of the creeks in Basrah are re- 
paired with cans filled with earth; bridges are strength- 
ened below, and paved above, with them. 


“The most delightful use made is by some happy 
boys of tinsmith fathers in Basrah, who have produced 
tiny paddle-boats from the flattened cans. Working 
their little wooden paddle wheels by hand, as they lie 
back in the boat, their slim, naked brown bodies fill it 
from stem to stern.” 


WISCONSIN TO GRADE ITS PEAS 


HE Wisconsin Canners Association has been 
working hard and long to have its canned foods 
officially graded, and seems to have succeeded 
very well. As explained, there is nothing compulsory 
about this matter, but as Secretary Burr says they feel 
that the plan has sufficient merit to stand on its own 
feet without any mandatory legislation. And it is to 
be added that the canners in all parts of the state are 


showing not only a willingness, but an eagerness, to 
comply. 


In a recent bulletin to its members, the Association 
said about this grading: 


FEDERAL AND STATE GRADING 


All canned foods stored in Federal Bonded Warehouses will 


be officially graded this year and a Federal Certificate of Grade 
issued covering each lot. 


We started proceedings at Washington last week whereby 
this Federal Grading would be available on all canned foods 
outside of those in Federal warehouses. This plan requires 
approval of Congress and an appropriation. The budget for 
the Bureau of Agricultural Ecomnomics covering its operations 
up to June 1, 1929, has been approved and passed. 


This Federal Grading service, therefore, cannot be made 
available until after June 1, 1929. The Wisconsin Bureau of 
Markets has set up a State grading system that is ready to 
function right now at a cost of $1.50 per thousand cases. 

I am advised by many old experienced canners, brokers and 
buyers that Wisconsin has the “jump” on all the other States 
as a result of this plan. A Wisconsin Certificate of Grade will 
identify Wisconsin canned foods and give them a position in the 
markets of this country that will be the envy of all other can- 
ning States. Furthermore, the plan has the absolute approval 
of the Federal departments and they have given us permission 
to use the terms U. S. Grade A. B. or C on our cans, labels or 
boxes if the goods have been graded under the State plan. 


Federal Certificates of Grade on goods in bonded Federal 
warehouses. State of Wisconsin Certificate of Grade on goods 
not being warehoused. U.S. Grade A, B, or C stamped on cans, 
labels or boxes if the canner or distributor wants it. Wisconsin 
canners taking the position they so rightfully deserve as the 
leaders in this great industry. 

The time has come at last when Wisconsin canners have a 
story to tell to the consumer about Wisconsin canned foods that 
is a true story, easy to tell and easy to remember. 

I would like to see every can shipped under Wisconsin can- 
ners’ labels this next season bear the stamp U. S. Grade A, B, 
or C. Don’t be afraid of buyers who object to using it on their 
labels. If they don’t want it, leave it off, and I’ll guarantee the 
majority of them will be asking for it when another year rolls 
around. It will increase the value of any packer’s or jobber’s 
label 25 per cent. Some of the wide-awake jobbers want it right 
now, and in order to get it they must come to Wisconsin, buy in 
Wisconsin, at Wisconsin prices, based on Wisconsin grades. 
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W. R. VALLIANT OFFERS SOLUTION OF OYSTER 
SHELL CONTROVERSY 


N defense of the rebellious packers, of whom Mr. 
Earl and Mr. Archer speak, Mr. Valliant says: 
“First, had Mr. Earl and the Governor taken 
my advice they would not have had so damnable a law 
con our statute books. It is nothing more than polit- 
ical office-making measure, and the whole value of the 
10 per cent of shells will practically be consumed in 
paying new salaries. 

My suggestion was to increase money tax, which 
would not have cost the State a penny more to collect 
than the three cents per bushel, which is already equiv- 
alent to 70 per cent of the shells, and which was paid 
without complaint. 

The shells in my yard were produced partly from 
oysters grown on land leased from the State, which I 
consider FIRST TAX. I paid two cents per bushel tax 
on oysters when planted, SECOND TAX. Man had to 
be licensed to take oysters from private beds, THIRD 
TAX. If dredge boat was used it had to be licensed to 
work on ground leased from the State, FOURTH TAX. 
When oysters were taken up three cents per bushel tax 
was again charged, FIFTH TAX. I had to pay a license 
of $25.50 on each small or large house in which oysters 
were shucked, SIXTH TAX. Mr. Earl claiming 10 per 
cent of shells, SEVENTH TAX. Property tax on oys- 
ter shucking house, EIGHTH TAX. 

What right has the State of Maryland to claim 10 
per cent of shells from oysters grown in New Jersey, 
Virginia and North Carolina? Wouldn’t she have more 
right to claim 10 per cent or 50 per cent of the corn or 
wheat grown on Maryland soil? 

Why should Maryland make a wry face in giving 
her packers a fair and legal chance to prove their case 
in the Supreme Court, especially when the agreement 
and contract with Mr. Earl was not to collect the shells 
while the case was in the Courts? How ridiculous it 
would be to carry out Mr. Earl’s and Mr. Archer’s sug- 
gestion to try each case separately. They must want 
to finish cleaning up what little money the packer may 
have left, and waste thousands of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money in doing so. 

I want to know why it wouldn’t be a much more 
sane way out, besides saving thousands of dollars for 
the taxpayers of the State, for each packer to give 
bond or place collateral in home town bank guarantee- 
ing to pay the State of Maryland the equivalent of 
shells in money should the Supreme Court hold law un- 
constitutional? Mr. Earl has a record of all the oysters 
handled and knows the value of the shells. This plan 
would cost practically nothing and guarantee the State 
against loss. 

While I am a member of the Tri-State Seafood As- 
sociation, I am not making this suggestion officially. 
However, I would be willing to do as I have suggested, 
and I believe every packer of the State would be willing 
to do likewise.” 

(Note—Recently the State of Maryland passed a 
law requiring oyster packing houses to return to the 
State 10 per cent of the empty oyster shells, these to 
be again distributed in the waters of the Bay to help 
propagate the oyster crop. The packers took this to 
court and had the State officers estopped. The case 
is now to go to a higher court. This explanation is made 
that our readers outside of Maryland may understand 
the situation about which Mr. Valliant writes.—The 
Editor.) 
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AYARS IMPROVED UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FOR FILLING WHOLE TOMATOES, CUT 
STRING BEANS, APPLES, BEETS, 
CHERRIES, ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not mash the fruit. 

Incline measure pockets to drain juice from fruit. 

Measured amount of juice in bottom of can. 

Worm feed—no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 

Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand wheel governs amount 
desired in cans. 

Hopper has soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the 
measure device. 

Machine furnished with friction clutch that starts it off smoothly. 

For No. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machine built for No. 1 


cans, also No. 10 cans. 


Manufacturers of Full Line of Beet Machinery. 


Beet Topper—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quarterer — 
Beet Peeler—Beet Slicer. 


Also New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler—Rotary Syruper—Corn Shaker--Hot Water Exhauster—Liquid Plunger Filler — 
Picking Table-—Tomato Trimmer and Scalder— Electric Process Clock—String Bean Cutter. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, N. J. 


THOM. A. scoTT PORMER MANAGER OF THE LIQUIDATED GEN: mer: 


CHISHONM-SCOTT CO. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 


| 
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The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in. All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Doings. 


CALIFORNIA 


May Build Cannery—Henry Klute, of Menlo Park, 
Cal., is considering the erection of a cannery at Alva- 
rado, Cal. 


A subsidiary to the California Packing Corpora- 
tion has been formed at San Francisco, Cal., under the 
name of the J. K. Armsby Company. R. I. Bentley is 
president ; H. Z. Baldwin, secretary, and the directorate 
consists of these, with the addition of A. W. Eames, 
A. M. Lester, L. E. Wood and L. A. Woolams. The 
new company has been authorized to issue to the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation 95 of its 100 shares in ex- 
change for certain business assets, the remaining five 
shares being issued to the incorporators at par for 
cash. 


Making Peach Survey—Stanley Rogers and Harry 
E. Drobish, of Sacramento, and Lee S. Jackson, of San 
Francisco, specialists in the division of markets, State 
Department of Agriculture, have left for the East on a 
survey of market conditions, as a step toward solving 
California’s peach problem. One of the men will visit 
Chicago, Washington and New York, another will go to 
Atlanta and the third to Detroit. ~ They will make a 
study of the quantities of canned peaches in warehouses 
and the preferences of consumers. While they are 
making this study a survey committee named by Gov- 
ernor Young will be completing an estimate of the ton- 
nage to be produced this year. 


Salmon Ship Destroyed on Rocks—The three- 
masted sailing ship Star of Falkland, of the fleet of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association went to pieces recently on 
the rocks near Unimak Pass, Alaska, enroute to the 
salmon canneries. The crew and cannery workers 
aboard were rescued and taken to Naknek. The ves- 
sel was one of the few sailing ships still in commission 
out of San Francisco and held the record for sailing 
from Bering Sea to San Francisco in fourteen days. 


Changes Name—The George Frank Fruit Com- 
pany, San Jose, Cal., has changed its name to that of 
the Smith-Frank Packing Co. 


David C. Crummey Dead—David C. Crummey, 
president of the Bean Spray Pump Company, San Jose, 
Cal., passed away late in May. 


Seeing Europe—Eugene M. O’Neill, San Francisco 
canned foods broker, is making a trip to Europe and 
was last heard from in southern Germany. 


New Plant—Muller Bros., packers of Oakland, 
Cal., have arranged to erect a conserving plant at San 
Leandro, Cal., where an entire block has been pur- 
chased for the purpose. 


ILLINOIS 


Not to Operate—Due to the late date of acquiring 
the Metamora Canning Company, Metamora, IIl., the 
new owners will not operate the plant this season. 

Conditions both of obtaining tomato plants and 
of the tomato market are, too, somewhat responsible. 


INDIANA 


New Cannery—The Hoosier State Canneries, Inc., 
Lipton, Ind., have definitely decided to open and op- 
erate a tomato cannery at Rensselaer, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce of that town. 


TRI-STATE 


Visits Delaware Plant—Wm. Stokely, Jr., visited 
their Rehoboth, Del., plant Wednesday, and left 
Wednesday night for New York City, where he will call 
on the trade. 

Making the Rounds—C. G. Woodbury, of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, called on Eastern Shore and 
Delaware packers this week. 


Inspecting Plant Beds—A. D. Radebaugh and Pro- 
fessor Fred W. Geise inspected tomato plant beds and 
pea fields on the Eastern Shore during the past few 

ays. 

_ GOutstanding—For modern equipment and conve- 
nience of arrangement of machinery and appliances the 
pea-canning plants of Stokely Brothers, at Rehoboth; 
W. J. Warren & Co., at Lewes, and Torsch-Summers 
Co., at Milford, Del., are notable. They are different, 
yet each is outstanding in many features. 

Scarce—Tomato plants remain scarce and at a pre- 
mium. Only occasionlly is there a canner with a suffi- 
cient supply. 

Peas Under Way—Pea canning is now the order of 
the day. June 5th was the starting day for many, and 
the close of the week found all on Eastern Shore and 
Delaware busy, and many in other sections at work. 

Cutting Spinach—George Draper, Jr., has inaugu- 
rated a striking innovation in harvesting spinach. 
George uses a mower for cutting it, gets two cuttings 
from a field, and saves a whole lot of labor cost. 


THE NTH DEGREE OF CONSERVATION 


OT only is every canning process in an Hawaiian 
pineapple cannery the very apotheosis of clean- 
liness, but, it seems also, of conservation. Nearly 

everything is saved. Years ago it was discovered that 
owing to some peculiarity in the. Hawaiian soil, the 
pineapple could not absorb the iron it needed for lusty 
growth, and must be sprayed with an iron solution, 
and so now even the iron wire or hoops which come 
around box shooks and packing cases are converted 
into chemical spray for feeding pineapple plants, dur- 
ing stages of their growth when their health demands 
a tonic of iron. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty million cans are 
needed every year for the golden fruit. It would prob- 
ably be almost impossible now to transport that many 
from the mainland to Hawaii, but years ago this prob- 
lem became a serious one, so a can-making factory was 
established next door to the pineapple canning factory, 
and the cans march over night and day whenever they 
are needed. The tin plate, in huge metal sheets, is 
shipped to Honolulu from the Pittsburgh district of 
Pennsylvania and comes through the Panama Canal. 
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PHILLIPS CAN 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Have A Clean Sani- Well! When It 


Kook-More Koils 


t a ry P lant ™ Cooper Steam Jacketed Kettles Com es To S h a ki n g 


Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 


Indiana Pulpers 
The Indiana Slush Pump Improved Brush Finishers _ Corn The 
will dispose of all your Indiana Paddle Finishers — i 

Indi Chili Sauce Machine 
waste and sewage. In- Indiana No. —— Indiana Corn 
vestigate it’s properties. S h a ber 


Does that to perfection 
ie and it won’t harm a label. 
Take it right to the rick 


or pile. It’s mobile. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Indiana Grading Tables 

Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Wilters 
Pulp Pumps 

Enameled & Cypress Tanks 

Steam Traps 

Steel Stools 


Use ““CLEVO”’ Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust resisting. 


SLUSH PUMP 


| 
| 

PEAS - - BEANS - ~- CORN a 
BOS 
“BLOOD TELLS.”| 
= 
CORN SHAKER 
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The cans are made at different speeds, some of them 
turned out at the rate of 250 a minute. It was reported 
recently that in a single day the factory made over 
two million and a quarter cans of all sizes. 

The speed made in removing the pineapple’s 
spiky coat, coring, slicing, and crushing it, has 
jumped in the twenty-five years of the pineapple can- 
ning industry to one hundred a minute. The factory 
processes have been so speeded up that it takes now 
about thirty minutes for the pineapple to go through 
the factory, be sealed in its sterile can, cooked and 
made ready for its long journey to the mainland. 

In the early days of the industry, everything but 
the canning fruit was thrown away. Cores and trim- 
mings were hauled away and dumped in a gully, but 
they had to be hauled by train and the fruit sugar 
dripped down onto the tracks, and made them so slip- 
pery that it was hard for the train to negotiate the 
grades. 

Chemists were working on the problem of conser- 
vation from various angles, but meanwhile the pine- 
apple trimmings had to be disposed of, to comply with 
Honolulu sanitary regulations. So a new idea was 
conceived, that of burning the trimmings in an incin- 
erator, and then the discovery was made that the in- 
cinerator ashes contained potash, which could be used 
as a fertilizer. That was a real advance over all that 
had gone before, because the few ounces of potash ob- 
tained by burning up tons of fruit sugar was the first 
actual value saved out of the pineapple cannery waste. 
And then there was another thought. Why not dry 
the pineapple trimmings for cattle feed? 

So drying apparatus was installed, and before long 
there was something new to the world, pineapple bran, 
dried so that it would keep without spoiling, and sold in 
two forms, coarse for cattle, and fine for poultry. 


MARKING OF PREPARED FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES IMPORTED INTO CANADA 


HE Veterinary Director General of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture at Ottawa has issued a cir- 

cular to the Inspectors of the Health of Animals 
Branch of that Department which is quoted in full be- 
low: 

“It has been noted that from time to time samples 
taken from import shipment of canned fruits and vege- 
tables are labeled to use the brand name, but that same 
is not followed by the word ‘brand’ or the words ‘Trade- 
Mark Registered,’ ‘Patented,’ etc. 

“As the manufacturers of canned fruits and vege- 
tables in Canada are required to show such markings, it 
has been deemed advisable to require that all import 
shipments of these products received after October 1, 
1928, be so labeled. 

“This does not refer to the use of a firm name, as a 
brand name such as ‘Doe’s’ goods showing the name of 
the firm as John Doe & Co. 

“Please be good enough, therefore, to advise all 
importers that this labeling will be required after Oc- 
tober 1st, 1928.” 

Inquiry of Dr. Robert Barnes, chief of the Meats 
and Canned Foods Division, has elicited the following 
explanation of the above instructions: 

(1) The regulations apply to all kinds of prepared 
fruits and vegetables imported into Canada, whether in 
cans or cartons or other containers. 

(2) If the words “Trade-Mark” or “Trade-Mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office,” or simply “Registered 
U. S. Patent Office’ appear on the container in close 
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proximity to the proper description of the contents, 
such as “White. Ribbon Corn, Registered U. S. Patent 
Office,” the word “Brand” need not be added. 

It is very important that exporters of prepared 
fruit and vegetables in the United States be informed 
that unless they comply with the new labeling regula- 
tions after October 1, 1928, their shipments will be re- 
fused entry into Canada. 


U. S. IMPORTS OF CANNED TOMATOES AND 
TOMATO PASTE 


HE following tables show the imports of canned 

tomatoes and tomato paste into the United States 

_. during the first four months of 1928, compared 

with imports for the same periods of 1927. The tables 

have been compiled from figures released by the Sta- 
tistical Division of the Department of Commerce: 


Canned Tomatoes 
April, 1928 -——April, 1927 


Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
4,177,226 265,712 4,508,982 270,068 
Oth. Count’s 1,276 130 100 5 


Total .... 4,178,502 265842 4,509,082 270,073 
First 4 mos. 1928 First 4 mos. 1927 


28,221,343 1,610,236 23,816,013 1,334,710 
Oth. Count’s. 266,467 11,347 212,795 9,931 


Total ....28,478,810 1,621,583 24,028,808 1,344,641 


Tomato Paste 


April, 1928 April, 1927. 

Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
435,923 43,651 1,328,165 146,935 
Total .... 435,923 43,651 1,328,165 146,935 

First 4 mos. 1928 First 4 mos. 1927 
3,721,750 361,037 4,988,853 498,070 
Oth. Count’s. 307 44 9,671 1,005 
Total .... 3,722,057 361,081 4,998,524 499,075 


THE GLASS CONTAINER ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


HIS association, which is composed of members 

from the leading glass container manufacturers 

and allied industries as well as from the leading 
packing organizations throughout the country, has 
just finished a notable year in the development of na- 
tional interest in foods, drugs and other items of gen- 
eral consumption, packed in glass. 


Officers for the coming year are P. I. Heuisler, 
Maryland Glass Corporation, Baltimore, president; W. 
H. McClure, Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
1st vice-president; H. C. Mandeville, Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Co., Elmira, N. Y., 2nd vice-president; R. E. 
Walker Turner, Turner Glass Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Directors elected for a term of three years include, 
in addition to Mr. Heuisler and Mr. McClure, F. F. Fer- 
guson, Illinois Glass Co., C. J. Root, Root Glass Co., an 
I. R. Stewart, Anchor Cap & Closure Co. 


~ 
‘ 
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ence, and study. 


another copy. 


It 


Bound in Leatherette, 
Stamped in Gold 
Size 6'x 9" 

386 pages. 


HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 


QUALITY 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON ? 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book on hand for quick, ready refer- 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 
Men who have it say they would not take $1000. for it if they could not get 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not realize how much he needed it. 


Is Insurance Against Mistakes 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve 
his Quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It---But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no other $10.00 can buy! ! 


For Sale By All 
Supply Houses, 


Dealers, etc. 


Published By 
The 

Canning Trade 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Committee reports showed a steadily growing use 
of glass containers in all trades served with marked in- 
crease in the use of the lower priced packages which 
are now being sold by the leading grocery and ten cent 
store chains. 

The general advertising: activities of the Glass 
Container Association have been confined to trade pa- 
pers and newspapers, and future developments al- 
though not fully decided upon will probably continue 
along these same lines. 

Headquarters of the association are in New York 
City, where laboratories and other departments are 
maintained. The business manager is C. R. Stephen- 
son replacing I. G. Jennings who resigned at the annual 
meeting. 


NORWEGIAN FISHING INDUSTRY POOR 


HE fish canning factories have had a dull season 

during the first three months of 1928. Practi- 

cally no small herring (mussa) were canned dur- 
ing the quarter and owing to the unsatisfactory busi- 
ness in kippers in 1927, the quantity of spring herring 
taken by the factories to be packed as kippers was ap- 
proximately 40 per cent less than in the previous year. 
Canners report that about 50 per cent of this year’s 
pack has already been exported and although the vol- 
ume of business done is considerably larger than in 
1927, the industry takes little satisfaction in this show- 
ing inasmuch as profits are said to have shown no cor- 
responding improvement owing to excessive local com- 
petition. A few canneries have been partly occupied 
in packing fish balls and fish cakes as well as spring 
herring in tomato sauce and bouillon. 

Exports of canned fish to all countries from the 
Stavanger consular district during the quarter totalled 
15,368,000 pounds as against 10,815,000 pounds in 1927, 
or an increase of approximately 50 per cent. Of these 
amounts exports to the United States totalled 5,085,000 
and 10,226,000 pounds in the March quarters of 1927 
and 1928, respectively. 


FRUIT CANNING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CCORDING to American Consul C. M. P. Cross, at 
Capetown, in a report dated March 27, 1928, fruit 
canning has not been highly successful in South 

Africa and is at present confined almost exclusively to 
meeting the domestic demand. The strength of the 
South African desiduous fruit position is that it comes 
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on the English market during the winter months, when 
high prices are obtainable. Costs of production in 
South Africa are high, and grading difficulties result- 
ing from the class of labor available have rendered it, 
for the present at least, impracticable to compete suc- 
cessfully on the world markets. 


The bulk of the fruit canned is apricots and pine- 
apples. The latter are able to compete for the export 
trade in a small way, but as demonstrated during the 
year, the third-grade California pack is on the whole 
better in uniformity, appearance, syrup and flavor than 
the best of the South African. In fact, most of the 
fruit is tinned in the form of jams, which enjoys a con- 
siderable domestic demand, and are sold at prices with 
which the imported product finds it difficult to compete. 


The Traders Corp. 


25 Light Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


are now in position to ex- 
tend their operations in 
quality canned foods. 


Inquiries from packers 
desiring to sell and mer- 
chants wishing to  pur- 
chase are invited. 


YOUR 


QUALITY 


Our seed peas possess ability to carry 
IT 


into your can : 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 


FOR 
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. Will bring you a sample H & D 4 
Maximum Strength Canned Goods es 
Box. Your own tests will convince you 

of its superiority and extra strength. : 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY + 

800 Decatur Street + Sandusky, Ohio i 

The Corrugated Box Indus- are the largest producers 

try is one in which SIZE ska of Corrugated Fibre Ship- A 

is essential to SERVICE ey 2 ping Boxes and kaging 
—and—Hinde & Dauch YE materials in the world. Z 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY > 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 


3 
i 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—A goodly assortment of 200 gal. Copper 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, used and reconditioned, ex- 
cellent values in both heavy and light kettles. Advise 
number required and for what purpose intended. 

Address Box A-1590 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE- Three rebuilt Universal Tomato Fillers in 
first class working condition. Also two Rotary ex- 
hausters, slightly used. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter. 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


1 Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamer, $250.00 

1 Sprague Universal Liquid Filler & Syruper for 
No. 1 cans, $300.00 

1 Sprague Gravity Pulp Tester, $50.00 

3 sets inside section Sprague- Lowe flash coils, each 
$125.00 

4 500 gallon Cypress Tanks, each $40.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

1 Kern Finisher, wood body, $150.00 

1 Right System Tomato Scalder, $200 00 

3 Model M. Sprague Corn Cutters each $175.00 

1 Harris Hoist with 50 feet of cable and track, 
$200.00 


1 Fairbanks double action Steam Pump, 2 inch suc- 
tion, $75.00 

1 25h. p. Steam Engine, $200.00 

1 30 h. p. Steam Engine, automatic governor, 
$200.00 

25 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, 
bushel, $4.00 

1 80h. p. Horizontal, Return, Tubular Boiler, $400. 00 

1 50h. p. Vertical Boiler, $250. 00 

Large quantity of Conveyor Chain for conveying raw 

corn, bevelled gears, head shafts, sprockets and 

pulleys. 
Address Box A-1557 care of The Canning Trade. 


per 


FOR SALE—Machinery. One three sieve Colossus Pea 
and Bean Grader, Good condition slightly used. Also 
seven open Process Kettles with crates; ideal for 
small canner; will sell cheap. 

Edward V. Stockham, Inc., 
Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—Several Stringbean Cutters in first class 
condition. 


Address Box A-1585 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— We have the following equipment which 
we offer at very low prices: 
One Sterling Peeler No. 26 ° 
One Beet Slicer 
One Corn Mixer 
One Belt Driven Air Compressor 
One Hawkins Exhaust Box for No. 10 cans 
One 16’’ Elevator Boot, Chain, Sprockets, and 
Buckets 
One Steam Pump, 44 x 3? x 4, (Worthington) 
Shawano Canning Co., Shawano, Wis. 


FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles and 
Mixers, twelve sizes, 15 to 500 gallon, in stock, all 
extra heavy and tested 335 pounds pressure. Also 
New Copper Pulp Coils in stock, for 1000 gallon tanks. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE—Viner Feeders. Five used Ferrell Giants, 
$30.00 each, f.0.b. Columbus, Ohio. 
The Scott Viner Co., 
391 W. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. Good as new. Alsoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—We are dismantling one factory and offer 
the following articles in good mechanical condition: 
Shafting, hangers, clutch and split pulleys, beveled 
gears, belting, sprockets, chain, motors, boiler feed 
pumps, injectors, engines, Permutit water softener, 
retorts, Zastrow hoists, Peerless hoists, picking tables 
beet toppers and grader, Hamachek tailers, scales of 
all sizes including a new 12 ton Buffalo make, tanks, 
air compressors with temperature control for 14 re- 
torts and two blanchers, apple machinery of all kinds. 
Old style corn cooker and Model M corn cutters. 4 
yard conveyors for drawing peas from the lot to the 
viners. 2 long apron conveyors running through 
center of the pea and corn Shed. Other items too 
numerous to mention. 


Oswego Preserving Co., 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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Sebastian Messcher, Pres. 
Albert B. Rye, Associate 
E. W. Freedman, Associate 
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S. Messcher no longer 
connected with any 
other organization 
carrying his name. 


CANNED FOODS 


473 W. ERIE STREET, CHICAGO. PHONE SUPERIOR 0917 
WE MAKE LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS AT LOW COST 


Reliable and Aggressive Representation 


FOR SALE—15 H. P. Erie Slide Valve Steam Engine, 


horizontal type. Burt Labeling Machine for No. 2 
cans. Burt Labeling Machine for No. 3cans. All 
first class order. Two Steam Pumps 2 x 3 x 8. 

John W. Bay & Co., 


Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, 50 million to offer this 
season, from 5 shipping stations. Ask for prices and 
samples, or come to our farms through the ‘‘Gateway 
of the South’’, =. 


Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


FOR SALE—1 M and S 6 pocket filler for No. 1, 2 and 
8cans. Practically new. 
1 latest model Knapp labeling machine, same as new. 


Priced to sell. 
H. S. Pulse & Co., 
Lynchburg, Ohio 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED— One Ayars Universal Tomato Filler for No. 
2 cans; must be in good condition. 
Barron County Cannig & Pickle Co., 
Chetek, Wis. 


WANTED-—One second hand Rotary Ayars Pea Filler 
for Cap Hole Cans. State condition and lowest price, 
Address Box A-1586 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good 500 gallon second hand Copper Kettle 
3 inch bottom outlet, 1 inch steam inlet, 1 inch exhaust 
to stand 100 lbs. steam pressure: Furnish price and 
complete specifications. 

Address Box A-1587 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By Canadian firm one or two Chisholm 
Ryder Viners with feeder attachments. Give full 
particulars as to model, condition, length of time 
used, ete. 

Address Box A-1584 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Steam J acketed Kettles 200 to 350 gallon 
sizes. 


C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Now ready. Transplant- 
ted and field grown stocks, strong and stocky. Bonny 
Best, Marglobe, Baltimore, Matchléss, Stone, etc. 
Packed carefully, good delivery guaranteed anywhere 
in United States. Write, phone or wire for prices, 
etc. 

J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—About 300 pounds narrow grain Evergreen 
Sweet Corn Seed. About 400 pounds Clark’s Ever- 
green Sweet Corn Seed. Both about 90% germin- 
ation. 

Bargain prices for quick sale. 
Charles G. Summers Jr. Inc., 
New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—About 300 pounds Narrow Grain Ever- 
green Sweet Corn Seed. About 90% germination. 
10¢ per pound f.o.b. New Freedom, Pa. 


Charles G. Summers Jr. Inc., 
New Freedom, Pa. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. 
Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 


Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 


POSITION WANTED — By middle age gentleman. 
quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 yearsin the game. Will go anywhere. 


Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 


This man is a 


Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-~— Position as Superintendent-Processor in up-to-date 
Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
steadily employed and references are available. 


Address Box B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED-—Processor and Factory Superintendent for Canning 
factory in Ontario, state age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 


Address Box B-1583 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED - For factory in Canada packing Peas and other vege- 
tables, Processor and Superintendent. Apply stating age, experi- 
ence, salary expected, and giving references. 


Address Box! B-1589 care of The Canning Trade. 
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HANSEN 
MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 

Corn Cooker Filler 

Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Automatic Tomato Filler 
Sanitary Can Washer 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 

Gallon Fillers 

Potted Meat Filler 

Chili Con Carne Filler 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


American Can Co. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Manufaeturers of 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers Filling Tables 
Monel Crushers 


Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 


SALES AGENCY—with Warehouse and’ 
Service facilties, open for quality Food Pro- 
ducts for North Carolina. Following with best 
Jobbers and local Chain Stores. 


U.S. C. 
Box 1323 Raleigh, N. C. 


_ WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


PACKERS TAKE NOTICE 


Are you getting good business from 
the Philadelphia, Pa. market? 
WANTED GOOD CANNED FOOD ACCOUNTS— 
Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Salmon, Fruits, etc. 


BARRETT BROKERAGE CO., Inc. 


per N. P. H. BARRETT 
19 S. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been returned to Canners who have been 


carrying their fire insurance: with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Balti 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their engi 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: {Thomas J. Meehan & Co. *Howard E. Jones & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


¢In column headed “N. Y.’’ indicates f. 0. b. factory 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. Balto. N.Y. 
ASPARAGUS®* (California) SAUER KRAUT?¢ INGE 1.85 1.45 
Balto. N.Y. Standard, No. 2 80 Fin 
White Mammoth, No. 2% 8.65 No. 2% .95 1.10 Peeled. No o. 8 1.20 
Peeled, NO. 73.50 No. 3 1.00 1.15 Unpelled, No. 10 
Small, No. = = 95 1.19 Standards, No. 2, in 1.05 
Green Mammoth, No. 73.50 No. 3 1.25 1.40 1.45 
Mammoth, No. 1 ndards, No. 2, in Syrup....  ....... 
mall], NO. 1 a tandard Green Corn, G Li alifornia Bartletts, Standard, 2144. 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 84..........+ 3.40 73.50 No. 10 7.00 
2.80 43.00 Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1:20 1.30 
sakes (Triple) No. 2 (with tomatoes)... Standard, NO. 
, No. : ; ahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 
No. 2° -85 No. 2 -80 -90 Grated, Ne. 
No. 3 1.15 1.20 Sliced, Extra Standard, No. 2. 
In Sauce, 18 oz 80 —_.85 No. 10 1.15 1.25 Grated, Extra Standard, No. 
No. 2 90 1.00 ; 3.50 4.25 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2% 40 2.45 
No. 3 1.60 1.70 TOMATOES# Sliced, Standard, No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 5.00 Daten Menten’. Mo. 2.15 
BEANS? - 80 Grated, Extra, 
Stringless Stand. Cut Green, No. 20... 9.50 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10 No. 3 Manas Pie Wat * 10.. 10.00 
Standard Whole Green, No. 2 F. O. B. Co Porto Rico, No 10. Pncmnemtnce Sea, eee 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 10 No. 10 RAS 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 2........ : F. O. B. Co. Bi PBERRIES* 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. Standard, No. 1 Water, No. 
Standard White and Green, No. 1.25 o. 2 R 

Standard White and Green, No.10 7.25 F. 0. B. Co | 
Red Kidney, Standard No. 2... -90 F. O. B. Co STRAWBERRIES: 

Standard, No. 10. 4.25 1 

& BB. Co reserved, o. 2 
Bee xtra, No. 2... 
Baby, No. 2 1.70 1.85 
15—20, No. 8 ALAD* 
. Standard No. 1, Whole Stock........ 50 55 Fancy, No. 2% 
Cut, No. 2 1.00 1.10 No. 10, Whole 300 3.50 0.108 ue 
Cut, No. 10 3.85 Standard No. 1, Trimmings................ 45.50 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 4.75 No. 10 Trimmings 2.15 3.25 

Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 C d Fish 
CARROTS? anne us 
Standard Sliced, No. 1.00 1.10 RING ROE* 

tandar APPLES?* (F. O. B. 5 oz. 

Diced, No. 16 4.00 4.50 17 07. 

Maine, 5.00 12 oz. Out L. 
CORNt > 5.00 19 oz. 

B. Co 1.15 4.75 ¥%-lb. cases, 4 doz 

NO. 1.50 Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.30 Ss 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 Standards, 4 oz 1.35 1.45 

. O. B. Co. 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2....... BLACKBERRIES* = 3:10 

F. O. B. Co 1.10 1.20 No. 2 1.85 1.45 2.50 
HOMINY# No. 10 Red Alaska, Tall, No. 3.50 3.10 

Standard, No. 2 92% 1.10 Mai No. 2 

No. 10 4.50 5.00 BANE, NO. 2.40 » Tall, No. 2.00 1.95 

4.65 5.10 CHERRIES* Chums, Tall ... : 
OKRA AND TOMATOES? Standard, Red, Water, No. 1.40 1.50 
Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.85 White Syrup, No. 2ucssss HRIMP 

No. 10 Extra Preserved, No. 2 1.70 

PEAS+ Red Pitted, No. 10 1.85 1.75 
SARDINES (Domestic), per case 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 California Standard 2.50 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 

F. O. B. Co hoice, No. 2% Oil, Keyless 

F. 0. B. Co. GOOSEBERRIES* Oil, Tomato, Carton.... 

No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 % 

NO. California Standard, No. 2%, C. 1.9 

No. 4 Sieve, No, 635 2.10 2.06 TUNA 

J. Standard, No. 4'Sieve, .90 05 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. i iis 120 White, ids 

. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 ....... 3 ite, (28 
PUMPKIN? Extra Standard White, Now Blue Fin 

1.08 econds, White, No. wee 1.45 Striped. %s 
Standard Yellow, No. 2 1 

No. 10 3.75 3.75 ° Yellow No. 2° je 55 Striped, 1s 

Squash, No. 8. Yellow, 


Extra Standard Yellow, No. 1.90 


Yellow, Is 


unless 
e few 
| 
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DOUBLE SEAMERS 


We Furnish ANGELUS Seamers 
Having Speeds Ranging From 30 
To 140 Cans Per Min. Without Spill | 
Also MAX AMS and BLISS 


Your Requirements are Safe when 
Placed in our hands 
Because we continue to Enlarge 
and Improve the Sanitary 
Can Departments 


Our Business increases Yearly 


Because we give Quality and 
Personal Attention to Customers 


Metal Package Corporation 


(BOYLE CAN PLANT ) 
811 SOUTH WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


MASPETH, N. Y. 110 EAST 42nd. Street. New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 


” Hit 3 ) 

B Cans are Best Cans 

) 
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BALTIMORE, JUNE 11, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Pea Canners Must Take the Situation Into Strong 
Hands—lIncrease in Acreage Threatens Danger. 
Tomatoes Firmer—The Standards Should Be © 
Avoided and Not Sold Even as Futures— 
Corn Weaker—String Beans Puzzling 


WARNING—The jobbers have been holding off 
A all fall and winter from future canned foods, 
claiming that the canners were going to over- 
do their packing this season; or, in other words, that 
they would pack too many goods, and thereby break 
the market. Supplymen and others who think they 
know the canners and the canning business have felt 
that the jobbers were entirely wrong in this, because 
the canners had had such a drubbing from the surplus 
packs of the past few years that they would not know- 
ingly go back into such a condition. They pointed out 
that in 1927 the canners voluntarily cut their outputs, 
and because of that fact had put the market back into 
fair shape, and that they had learned their lesson! 
The first definite answer to the question has come 
in the report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
giving the reported acreage of peas as for 1928, and it 
shows an increase of 24 per cent over 1927! with the 
condition of the crop on May 15th one point better than 
it was at that time in 1927. The season for planting 
and germination has seemed bad, certainly bad for 
planting, but apparently not for germination, as our 
Crop Reports will show. Pea crops generally are in 
excellent shape, where they are far enough advanced 
to count; and in New York State and Wisconsin, which 
pack the great bulk of the canned peas of the country, 
the crop cannot be said to be in bad shape. It has not 
advanced there far enough to say much of anything 
about it. The only thing that could hurt it in those 
States would be a long dry, hot spell the latter part of 
this month and early July. That would bunch the crop 
and reduce the possibility of quality packing. But up 
to this round the decision must be given to the job- 
bers—they were right. A 24 per cent increase in the 
pack of peas (over 1927’s pack) would bring about 
eighteen millions of cases. There is just one thing 
which the pea canners everywhere can do and that is 
to be mighty careful about the quality, discarding 


everything that seems hard or off, and they must not 
be afraid to let some fields go for seed. If they do not 
do this, it will take no prophet nor the son of a prophet 
to predict a loud wailing among pea canners this fall. 
An overpack of peas in 1928 is just as sure as shooting, 
unless every single pea canner takes a firm hold of him- 
self and the situation. If you pack your crop and take 
your chances, so will every other pea canner, and none 
of you will have a chance this fall. 


This week saw the real opening of pea canning 
over on the ’Shore, and shortly the Western Maryland 
pea canners will start up. Already we hear that the 
prices on standard 4’s have been cut below 90c—and 
the season hasn’t even well begun. Spots are well 
cleaned up, and even Wisconsin has worked its self 
into good position on spot peas. The situation can be 
saved, but it will take some backbone—to hold prices 
at not less than 90c and to keep the quality up and the 
standards out. 


OMATOES—At last this item has begun to show 
i some life, and jobbers are waking to the fact that 
the market is in really strong position. This sec- 
tion was supposed to be loaded down with spot toma- 
toes, but the reports are becoming more numerous 
every day of more and more canners cleaned out, and 
that visible stocks are becoming less and less. The 
surplus of canned tomatoes never was as large as other 
packs and there is good reason to expect that before 
new packing time the spot stocks may be down lower 
than usual even in a well cleaned-up year. 

Many sections report a firming up of tomato 
prices, with 7714c as bottom for standard No. 2’s, and 
yet there have been sales at 721!4¢, and a Virginia 
reader complains that he cannot get above 70c. The 
only answer we can make is that as long as the seller 
will take 70c to 7214¢c, why should the buyer pay more? 
While we were out in Automobile Town last December, 
we were told, by an automobile man, that with the cash 
ir hand we could buy any car we wanted at two-thirds 
of the asking price; that is, a $1,500 car for $1,000 
cash. Last February and March they were hungry for 
business, and a good many of them went under, but a 
$1,500 car could not be bought for $1,000 cash. | 

It is said that jobbers are quietly covering their 
requirements at the market, but are taking futures 
lightly. Futures are quoted by Virginia firms at 7214¢ 
for No. 2’s, while Maryland holds hers as 75c, with 


| 
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214’s at $1.10 and 3’s from $1.15 up, with 10’s at $3.50. 
It would be better if none of these goods were sold nor 
packed, because standard tomatoes are a thing of the 
past and nobody wants them, and you can’t blame 
them. There is no money in them for the packers, and 
they are twice as expensive to the consumer as the 
extra standards or fancy; and they will never increase 
the number of canned tomato consumers. The better 
grades, packed with a little salt, cost the canners only 
slightly more, but are selling at 55c for 1’s; 85c and up 
for 2’s; 214’s, $1.25, and 3’s at $1.35, with 10’s at $4. 
And they are better buys for the distributors and re- 
tailers, at the prices, than the cheaper tomatoes. The 
cheapest thing a tomato canner puts in his product is 
tomatoes; then why not add a little more tomato meat, 
for it is the quantity of tomato meat in the can rather 
than better handling that makes them extras, though 
better handling in the sense of better raw product is a 
factor, of course. 


ORN—The Central Western corn canners have evi- 

dently determined to clean house before the new 

packing season, and prices are easier. There is 
but little corn here in the East, if reports may be cred- 
ited, but here, too, prices are easier, with $1.00 now 
marked on standard crushed corn in place of $1.071/. 
Extra standard crushed corn is quoted here at $1.10. 
If the end desired is reached it may be worth while, 
but it is disturbing to the market. 


TRING BEANS—There is nothing to say about 

spot string beans, but we note that some of our 

packers continue to quote future cut beans at 
90c. It is too low and the condition of the crop, even 
though the acreage promised to be large, does not war- 
rant it. The crop has had a hard time and possibly 
that expected increase in acreage may turn out to be 
a decidedly short acreage. Other sections are asking 
$1.00 and up, and that ought to be bottom. At least 
until more is seen of the crop. 

Canners who handle strawberries have had the 
market in their favor as to prices of raw stock, but not 
much is being done. The barrelers are busy and there 
will be no shortage of soda fountain strawberries, nor 
for preservers. 

Canned fruits are in good demand and selling well. 

The fish side of the industry is holding its own. 
Sardines are strong and will be stronger, as the Euro- 
peans are having trouble; and the salmon men have 
their situation well in hand. Shrimps and oysters are 

well covered in other market letter. 


NEW YORK MARKET. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Better Market With Stronger Tone—Canners Not Forc- 
ing—Tomatoes Firmer and in Better Demand. 
Corn Weaker—Peas Firm—Big Convention 
Party—Buyers Continue Fears on Fu- 
tures—Spinach Selling—Advances in 
Peach Prices—Northwest Fruit 
Prices Announced 

New York, June 7, 1928. 


ETTER—Better markets for spot canned foods 
have developed during the week and a stronger 
undertone is in evidence on many lines. Canners 
are not pressing their stocks for sale as sharply as has 
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been the case during recent weeks, and there is more 
inclination being shown to take into consideration the 
statistical position of the market, which is fairly 
sound on most lines. An outstanding feature of the 
week has been a firming-up in the position of tomatoes, 
which are in slightly better demand. 

Tomatoes—Southern canners are developing firm- 
er views on the situation, and higher prices prevail in 
most cases. Whereas at the close of last week some 
canners had advanced 214c on 2s and 3s, this week it 
appears that the mark-up is general, with 2s now held 
at 7714¢, 3s at $1.171% and 10s at $3.50 per dozen, can- 
nery, the latter figure being 10c to 15c a dozen over 
some of the prices recently quoted out. The firmer 
market has stimulated buying to some extent. Futures 
are still dormant, but there is a little more interest 
being shown by buyers in the progress of the crop. 

Corn—With Western packers booking spot busi- 
ness as low as 90c a dozen for prompt shipment, the 
Eastern market has naturally weakened, with offer- 
ings rather freely made at $1.05 a dozen, 2!4c under 
recent quotations. Future corn is easy on standards, 
with little business being offered. Fancy corn is not 
in large supply, and the market on spot stocks remains 
fairly steady. 

Peas—Spot stocks of old crop standards remain- 
ing in first hands are not large, and canners are find- 
ing a ready demand for standards at $1.10 to $1.1214 
per dozen at canneries. Futures are selling in mod- 
erate quantities at unchanged prices. 

Timms Eases Up—Walter B. Timms, the dean of 
the canned foods market, has decided that the time 
has come for him to ease up in his business activities, 
and accordingly a reorganization of the firm of Warm- 
ington, Timms & Co. has been made. The old partner- 
ship has been dissolved and a new one formed under 
the same name. Mr. Timms continues as a special 
partner, with active control of the business in the 
hands of Edward J. Skiffington and Charles N. Nichol- 
son. Mr. Timms organized the local company with J. 
C. Warmington at the time of his retirement from 
Austin, Nichols & Co. The new firm will retain the 
same accounts as the organization just dissolved. 

Convention Party—A large delegation from the 
local market will be in attendance at the conventions 
of wholesale grocers, retail grocers and brokers in New 
Orleans next week. Among the trade members who 
will make the journey in a group are Joseph Seeman, 
of Seeman Bros.; M. L. Toulme, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association; Dana T. Ack- 
erly, Breed, Abbott & Morgan (counsel for the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association) ; H. D. Crippen, 
president of the American Grocery Specialty Manu- 
facturers Association, and a number of representa- 
tives of the various trade papers. In addition, several 
wholesale grocers from nearby markets will come to 
New York to join the party. 


Futures—There has been little change in the situ- 
ation affecting futures during the week. Distributors 
have placed orders for small additional quantities in 
commodities on which the pack outlook is none too 
promising, but on most lines buyers still entertain 
bearish views, with the probability that much of the 
normal covering of requirements will be left for later 
on in the season when the new pack becomes spot. 

Spinach—With plentiful supplies of the raw ma- 
terial available at low prices, Southern canners have 
named lower prices on new pack spinach, with current 
offerings at $4.00 for 10s, $1.35 for 3s and $1.25 for 
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214s, all at canneries. There has been quiet buying of 
spinach from the South during recent weeks. Cali- 
fornia markets have held steady with a good demand 
since booking of spring pack started, and it is difficult 
to see why the Southern market should show current 
quiet. The chief reason for this situation, in the minds 
of many buyers, is that the record of the Southern 
markets shows less stability than the California mar- 
ket, and that a spell of dull buying usually induces the 
Southern packers to knock off 5c or 10c from their 
prices in the hope of speeding things up. 


California Fruits—Coast packers who were book- 
ing peaches recently at $1.65 to $1.70 a dozen for 
standard clings, are now 5c to 10c per dozen over these 
figures, with the market reported maintained at the 
higher levels. Apricots are still coming in for shad- 
ing, but with this exception the California market ap- 
pears to have strengthened materially. Stocks of Cali- 
fornia fruits on spot are not excessive, and the market 
is well held. Futures remain in quiet position. 


Northwestern Fruits—A number of Oregon and 
Washington packers have announced formal opening 
prices on new pack fruits since the first of the month, 
and buyers are busy classifying these prices prepara- 
tery to further operations on new packs. Pears and 
cherries have sold in good volume on future contracts, 
with small berries also in rather good demand. 


Pineapple—The local market has firmed up some- 
what and jobbing offerings are not as plentiful as was 
the case a month ago. With the Coast market well 
sold up and prices trending upward on several sizes 
and grades, holders in this market are inclined to keep 
what stocks they may have on hand for their own dis- 
tributive requirements during the summer months. 


Salmon—Weather conditions have been more fa- 
vorable for heavier consumption of salmon, and retail 
outlets are opening up somewhat. Thus far, however, 
New York has not seen a real spell of warm weather, 
and the heavy movement of salmon is not expected to 
get under way until hot weather arrives. The Coast 
market is strong and unchanged, and the same holds 
true of spot salmon. 


Asparagus—Buyers have been extending their 
commitments on new pack asparagus during the past 
week, and the market is in firm position on the Coast. 
Packers show considerable independence in accepting 
business and are insisting upon certain assortments in 
most cases. Current reports from California indicate 
that close attention is being paid to the quality of the 
pack this year, which is expected to average consider- 
ably better than those of recent years. 


Tuna—The market remains firm, but little addi- 
tional buying has been witnessed. Spot stocks appear 
adequate for the current requirements of the trade. 


Sardines—Maine packs continue well held and in 
renerally light supply. California sardine stocks are 
fairly plentiful, and the market is unchanged, although 
rather inclined to easiness on the Coast. A better de- 
mand from the jobbing trade in the South and South- 
west is reported. 


Gallons—There has been a marked improvement 
in the demand for No. 10 goods this week, both vege- 
tables and fruits being in demand. The summer resort 
season is getting off to a late start, due to recent rainy 
weather conditions, and many summer hotels and 
camps are just coming into the market for their sup- 
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plies for early summer trade. The volume of this class 
of business, however, is not up to previous years, this 
being attributed to a general tendency on the part of 
buyers to stock only in conservative fashion for early 
needs, planning to re-enter the market later on in the 
season as business conditions improve. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Good Crops Promised—Spots Cleaning Up—Future 
Buying Lighter Than Usual—Corn Dragging—To- 
matoes Quiet—Better Demand For Spot Peas. 
California Fruits Selling Well—The Lec- 
ture Bureau Appreciated 


Chicago, June 7, 1928. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS—There is every indica- 
* tion just at present of a good output of canning 

crops throughout the Central West, and as acre- 
age is about the same as for 1927, the production of 
canned foods will in all probability in peas, corn and 
tomatoes be about equal to that of 1927. 

Stocks in canners’ hands are cleaning up nicely, 
not rapidly but steadily. The wholesale grocers are 
buying for immediate needs and are not disposed io 
speculate in spot goods. 

Neither are they disposed to buy largely in fu- 
tures, as they believe that there will be a carry-over, 
not large, but sufficient for early needs of the incoming 
season, and that future prices on canned foods, espe- 
cially on corn, peas and tomatoes, are not likely to be 
higher than those which at present prevail on spot 
goods, or than the future prices that have been named 
by the canners. 


The buying of futures by the wholesalers has not 
been large. The wholesale grocers seem to graduate 
their purchases according to their sales to the retailers 
and not to be disposed to go beyond them in a specu- 
lative way. They, however, are keeping up with their 
sales and not taking any chances as to a change in the 
market occasioned by bad weather conditions. 

Canned Corn—This article as compared with last 
week and several previous weeks is dragging a little 
and the demand is rather apathetic; this not only ap- 
plies to spot goods in the hands of canners, but to fu- 
ture contracts for the 1928 output. Prices are un- 
changed from last week, being based on about 95c to 
$1.00 f. o. b. canneries for standard quality No. 2 size 
cans. 

Canned Tomatoes—This article is in rather quiet 
demand and does not seem to be in anything like active 
request. The market is being controlled by Eastern or 
Maryland and Virginia prices to a considerable extent 
and is based upon 7714c for standard quality No. 2 
size f. o. b. canneries in the East. Indiana canners are 
meeting the market fairly well by selling their spot 
canned tomatoes at 80c to 85c f. o. b. canneries for 
No. 2 size extra standard quality. Information from 
the canning districts is to the effect that plants are 
being set out rapidly and are showing a good stand 
and some progress. 

Canned Peas—There is a better demand for spot 
canned peas than for either of the other two principal 
canned vegetables, corn or tomatoes, and sales for the 
week as reported by brokers showed considerable 
movement in carload lots from canneries to the whole- 
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sale grocers. Sales of spot goods ex-warehouse Chi- 
cago are also found to be active and consignments are 
cleaning up nicely. Prices are unchanged from last 
week and are a little irregular because there is dispo- 
sition on part of the canners who are holding spot 
stocks to release and to clear their floors for room for 
the new 1928 output, which will now soon be ready to 
handle. I have no information from any of the In- 
diana canners as to their being ready to deliver new 
pack 1928 canned peas yet. I understand that most 
of the Indiana pea canners have withheld prices until 
they were ready to deliver the new pack and are not 
yet positively naming prices. 

Canned Fruits—California canned fruits are clean- 
ing up nicely. Brokers report that their consignments 
from canners to Chicago warehouses are selling about 
as rapidly as they are offered. One brokerage concern 
reports to me that their California cannery is closed 
out entirely with a shipment of one assorted car to 
Chicago warehouse, now in transit, and that will be 
sold by the time it arrives here. California fruits have 
sold well this season, the prices have been reasonable 
and the consumers have used them up rapidly. I un- 
derstand that there is some surplus of canned peaches 
in California yet, but that it has been greatly reduced 
from two months ago, faster than it was supposed 
could be done. 

The Lecture Bureau at Work 
Lorain Federation of Women’s Societies 
Lorain, Ohio, May 29th, 1928. 
Mr. John A. Lee, 


Mgr. Canners’ Lecture Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Sir: 

The Lorain Federation of Women’s Societies wish 
to extend their sincere appreciation to you and your 
organization for sending to us Mr. Ira E. Merrill, of 
Toledo, who spoke upon the subject of Canned Foods. 

As one of the officers said at the close of the meet- 
ing, “I was surely glad of the opportunity to hear Mr. 
Merrill.” “We always thought that canning must be 
done at home in order to be clean and right.” “Now 
I feel safe in buying canned foods.” 

The ginger ale, presented by Anheuser Busch Co., 
was much appreciated also. The ladies gave Mr. Mer- 
rill a rising vote of thanks, and I feel that much good 
will result from his splendid lecture. With kindesi 
regards for the success of your educational campaign, 
I am Sincerely, ° 

(MRS.) PEARLE A. GLINDEMING, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
The lecture referred to was one of a number de- 
livered for the Canners’ Lecture Bureau throughout 
the United States last week. Mr. Merrill is head of 
the Merrill-Ranft Company, Toledo’s big brokers in 
canned foods, and a thorough canned foods expert, an 
interesting and able speaker. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade’ 


Restrictions on Shrimp Catching—Hard on the Shrimp Canners. 
Shrimp Market Nominal—Oyster Market Inactive. 
Much Room for Improvement in Bean Canning 
Operations—Light Sweet Potato Acre- 
age to Clean out Spot Stores 

Mobile, Ala., June 7, 1928. 
MORE INSHORE GULF SHRIMP WILL BE PACKED— 
| N The Conservation Department of Alabama, through its 
chief oyster inspector, Emory Akridge, stationed at Bayou 
La Batre, Ala., has announced that the shore limits in Alabama 
waters for the catching of shrimp during the closed season for 
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canning has been definitely established now, and it is three miles 
off the Gulf shores of Mobile county, which includes the outside 
Gulf Island, and this law will be strictly enforced from now on. 

Heretofore the iaw was rigidly enforced in the rivers and 
bays in Mobile county, and the factories were allowed to can 
shrimp caught on the outside Gulf beaches of Dauphin Island, 
Ala., and other Gulf islands in the State of Alabama. Under 
the new ruling of the Conservation Department the shrimp 
trawlers will have to fish we!l outside of the tree-mile limit off 
shore of Alabama land in the Gulf of Mexico in order to keep 
out of the jurisdiction of the patrol boats of the Conservation 
Department. 

This means that only the largest of the shrimp trawlers will 
be able to fish, and then only under the most ideal favorable 
weather conditions; therefore, unless there is a mighty big run 
of shrimp in the Gulf, which will justify the fishermen the 
heavy expense and extra trouble of going into the deep waters 
of the Gulf to fish, there will not be any shrimp canned here 
until August Ist, 1928, which is when the closed season ends for 
the factories. 

This being the case, things look very gloomy for the sea- 
food canneries this summer, unless Mother Nature sees fit to 
favor the shrimp industry by sending an extraordinary big 
strike of shrimp and the good weather outside, so as to make it 
a perfect gift; otherwise the market will have to continue to go 
shrimp hungry for many a day before the Alabama packers can 
be counted on to relieve the situation. 

It is difficult to say what the price of shrimp is at this time 
here because there is none available, but if a packer had spot 
shrimp to offer he probably could get $2.24 as quickly as he 
could get $2 for No. 1 fancy, but this would hardly be a fixed 
price. However, if factories pack any shrimp this summer, and 
they have to send out in the deepe Gulf for them, the packers 
will have to get $2 per dozen for No. 1 shrimp in order to make 
any money, due to the heavy extra expense and hazards of los- 
ing trawls. 

Oysters—The market continues inactive and the prices re- 
main the same, which are as follows: Four-oz. cans, $1.35 per 
dozen; 5-oz. cans, $1.45; 8-oz. cans, $2.70, and 10-0z. cans, $2.90 
f. 0. b. cannery. 

Stringless Beans—While there were more stringless beans 
packed this week than there was last, yet there is an awful lot 
of room for improvement. 

Where the packers are going to get the beans to supply 
even the ordinary volume of business that usually comes to this 
section every year is difficult to say, and from my way of think- 
ing the packers had better invoke the services of every magician 
available in this country to perform the mysterious tricks for 
them, because that is about the only chance that I see they have 
to accomplish it. 

It is possible that the pack has not advanced far enough 
along to tell, but the reports that come from the growers as to 
the crop available is certainly not encouraging. 

There are scattered bunches of good crops of beans here 
and there throughout this section, but after the raw market has 
used what they want of it, it is doubtful if the factories will 
have enough left for them to operate even half time for the bal- 
ance of the packing season. 


This may not sound so good, but this section is no worse 
off than others, as is to be seen from reading the market re- 
ports of other sections appearing weekly in the columns of this 
journal. 

It seems that weather conditions have affected the crops 
in other sections in the same manner that it has ours, and if 
our bean pack has been delayed 30 days and the crop will not 
yield over 40 per cent, then in other sections where the crop 
comes in on July Ist, it will not come in until August 1st, and 
the chances are that the yield will be short in the same propor- 
tion; therefore while we are going through the nerve-wrecking 
ordeal now, the other fellows will get theirs later, as no one 
so far seems to have had any success in controlling the pranks 
of Mother Nature this year. 


We’ve had a good deal of rain this past week, hence things 
are favorable for whatever crops there are to be had. 

Prices of beans remain the same and are as follows, f. o. b. 
factory: No. 2 cut stringless beans, $1.10 per dozen; No. 2%, 
$1.35, and No. 10, $5.25. 2 

Okra—This is a pack that is not general among the can- 
neries and it is not as important as shrimp, oysters and beans in 
this section. There are quite a number of factories on the coast 
that have never packed okra, yet practically all of the inland 
canneries pack it, and many of them have built up a good busi- 
ness on their brands. 


The following are the prices, f. o. b. factory: No. 2 cut okra, 
$1.10 per dozen; No. 214, $1.85; No. 10, $4.50. Baby pod 


(whole) okra, futures only, No. 2, $1.35; No. 214, $1.60, and No. 
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10,, $5.50. Okra and tomato sauce is the same price as baby 


Sweet Potatoes—Sweet potatoes are continuing to move and 
the market is showing signs of life, but there will be very little, 
if any, planted this year for the factories in this section, because 
the canneries want to see their warehouses cleaned up far more 
than they are now before they will even talk about sweet pota- 
toes to the growers. And you can’t blame them because this is 
a very unsatisfactory pack. Raw sweet potatoes can be stored 
away and kept a long time in good condition, and as a rule they 
sell cheaper than the canned product; therefore, about the only 
time that there is any big demand for the pack is when, the raw 
market is cleaned up on them, which his not often, and it does 
not last long. 


On the other hand, it is almost out of the question to try to 
can sweet potatoes when there is a big demand for them by the 
raw market, because the price is prohibitive, so there is very 
little chance to make any money on a sweet potato pack any way 
you take it. 

The price of sweet potatoes remains the same, and it is 
$1.00 per dozen for No. 21% cans, f. o. b. factory. 

The Other Fellow’s Troubles—It seems that no place is 
immune to troubles, worries and nerve-wrecking experience, for 
we read in the Fishing Gazette of New York city, where the 
Canadian clam packers are invading this country and carrying 
off the honors of selling with that mighty weapon, ‘Cheaper 
Prices.” It is pointed out that practically everything in the pro- 
duction of canned clams—raw material, labor, taxes, etc., is 
much cheaper in New Brunswick than it is on the Maine coast, 
and as clams do not have to pay duty when brought into the 
United States, it looks as though the Maine canners are decidedly 
to a disadvantage to dispose of their pack at a profit, and es- 
pecially as the supply of clams in New Brunswick is said to be 
unlimited and there is no likelihood that the foreigners are going 
to run short of supplying the demand. 

Under the circumstances, it is very evident that unless the 
Maine canners are able to get a tariff put on clams it will be to 
their interest to move their plants to Canada, because if these 
same conditions continue on, sooner or later they will have to 
close down their plants in this country. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘*The Canning Trade.” 


Rainy and Cool—Only Small Part of Tomato Acreage Has Been 
Set—Beans Late—No Changes in Prices—Future Prices 
on Tomatoes and Beans—Heavy Shipments of 
Strawberries—Progress of the Asso- 
ciations—Pea Canning 


Springfield, Mo., June 7, 1928. 


EATHER—Weather conditions were fairly favorable dur- 
Wirz the first half of the past week. For the past three 

days, however, we have been having rainfall every day, 
and it is.raining today. While perhaps this rainfall was needed, 
it delays the farm work in general. The temperature has also 
been ruling below normal, and at times during the past week it 
was necessary to have heat in our homes and offices. 

Setting Tomato Plants—A very small part of the contracted 
tomato acreage has been set in the fields in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas. However, Arkansas growers have made better progress 
than have Missouri growers, as they are somewhat further south 
and their supply of early plants appears more plentiful. There 
is absolutely no questior but what the tomato acreage in both 
Missouri and Arkansas will be quite a little bit less than that 
which our canners had contracted. In the past it has been found 
that when tomato plants are set in the fields late that this means 
some reduction in the tonnage yield per acre. This will likely 
prove to be the case this year. 

Bean Crop—We have no late reports of the condition of the 
growing bean crop which was seeded for canning purposes. The 
bean crop, however, is later than usual, and this means that the 
canning of green beans will start somewhat late. It now seems 
probable that there will be no new pack canned green beans 
ready for shipment earlier than sometime the first half of July. 
The growing of a crop of green beans depends largely upon the 
weather conditions prevailing during the growing period. 

Spot Sales—The demand continues to be good for spot toma- 
toes, although most purchases are in single carlots, and usually 
buyers want shipment made promptly, proving conclusively that 
the average jobber is carrying very few spot tomatoes in his 
warehouse. 
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Spot Prices—There is practically no change in the prices on 
spot tomatoes from our reports of a week ago. There are still a 
few canners holding straight cars of spot 2s standards who will 
confirm at 72%c shipping point. There are other canners, how- 
ever, who are holding firm No. 2 full standards at 75c to 7714¢ 
factory points. Where No. 2 tomatoes are wanted for buyers’ 
labels it is necessary to draw from the lots that are held at the 
higher prices in order to secure quality that is satisfactory to 
the average jobber. There are very few small lots of spot No. 1 
standard 10 oz. tomatoes unsold in the district, and these small 
lots are in Arkansas. Lowest prices for mixed cars, 521%c¢ to 
55c; no straight carlots obtainable in the No. 1 size in any part 
of the Ozarks. Spot No. 24% standard tomatoes are no longer 
obtainable in the Ozarks, without it would be some small lot of 
25 or 50 cases which would be available to put in some mixed 
car, and the lowest price would be $1.10 shipping point. There 
are still a few cars of 3s standards obtainable at $1.15 factory 
points. Also just a few cars of spot 6-10 standards at $3.75 
factory. 

Future Tomatoes—Prices on future tomatoes remain un- 
changed, with fewer offerings on the market than was the case 
a few weeks ago. These prices are as follows: 1s standard, 10 
0z., 47% to 50c; 1s tall, 15 oz., 6744c; No. 303 cans, 17 oz., 70c; 
2s standards, 75c; 2s ex. standards, 82%c; 214s standards, $1.05; 
2%s extra standards, $1.12%; 3s standards (to order only), 
$1.20; 10 standards, $3.50 to $3.75, f. 0. b. factory points Ozark 
packing district. 

Future Beans—There are fewer canners now willing to 
confirm business on future stringless green beans than was the 
case one week ago. The unusual and very unsatisfactory cold 
spring season alarms the bean canners somewhat, and they show 
a disposition to move cautiously in confirming sales. We quote 
the range of prices, subject to confirmation, as follows: 


No. 2 standards, cut, unblanched, 85c; No. 10 standards, 
cut, unblanched, $4.25; No. 2 standards, cut, blanched, 90c; No. 
10 standards, blanched, $4.50; No. 2 ex. standards, cut, blanched, 
95c to $1; No. 10 ex. standard, cut, blanched, $4.75; No. 2 stand- 
ards, whole, blanched (very few), $1.10; No. 10 standards, 


whole, blanched (very few), $5.50, f.0.b. factory points, Mis- 
souri or Arkansas. 


It is a source of very considerable satisfaction to Missouri 
and Arkansas bean canners to have buyers come in with orders 
this year for their packs of green beans, after having bought 
green beans from the canners last year. This should convince 
the most critical buyers that Missouri and Arkansas canners 
know how to pack quality green beans not only satisfactory to 
the jobbers, but also to the retailers and the consumers. 


Strawberries—There has been shipped from the Missouri- 
Arkansas Ozarks up to this time about 3,500 cars of strawber- 
ries. The picking in Missouri was supposed to reach the “peak” 
on the 2nd instant. The rainfall of the past few days, which 
has continued intermittently, will probably do some damage to 
the strawberry crop and reduce the production per acre. If we 
can have a favorable change today or tomorrow, with sunshine 
and higher temperature, it is more than likely that there will be 
about 1,000 additional cars of strawberries shipped from South- 
west Missouri. The opening prices on strawberries were highly 
satisfactory to the growers, but as the season progressed prices 
declined until the average sales have been ranging from $2.00 to 
$2.50 per crate of 24 quarts, mostly Aroma variety. 


Canners’ Associations—The two Associations formed in 
Northwest Arkansas are progressing very nicely. The boards 
of directors of these two associations meet once each week. We 
think this is the case, also, with the association that was re- 
cently formed at Monett, Mo. There has been no meeting since 
our last report of the canners in the Springfield district, but an- 
other meeting in said district will be held sometime during the 
present month to complete the organization and adopt by-laws, 
rules and regulations, and general working plans. It is difficult 
to report at this time the per cent of the canners in the district 
who will be members in the Springfield Association. 


Pea Canning—The Columbus Canning Company of Colum- 
bus, Wis., are now operating their pea canning plant at Dur- 
ham, Ark., a point some 25 miles distant from Fayetteville, 
Ark. We are highly gratified to be advised that the quality of 
the peas grown in the vicinity of this factory this year is prov- 
ing high, so much so, in fact, that the canners will find it pos- 
sible to put up some fancy grade peas, as well as extra stand- 
ards and standards. We understand that Mr. Fred Stare, of 
the Columbus Canning Co., is now in Arkansas looking after the 
affairs of the pea canning plant we have mentioned, and ke is 
highly pleased with his initial efforts on the pea canning indus- 
try in the Ozarks. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
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Buyers Anticipating Requirements—Most Spinach Sold—Aspar- 
agus Sales Ahead of Last Season—Heavy Sales of 
Pineapple—Tomato Blight in Santa Clara— 

Some Canners Withdrawing Prices, 

Others Advancing Them. 

Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, June 7, 1928. 


AUTION—An interesting feature of business in canned 
foods lines at present is the marked tendency on the part 
of buyers to anticipate requirements. Nothing of a spec- 

ulative nature is in evidence in the buying being done, but buy- 
ers seem anxious to arrange for their needs further in advance 
than for several seasons. This tendency began to manifest itseif 
when opening prices were named on spinach and continued when 
prices were named on asparagus and tomatoes. Most of the 
spinach pack has already been disposed of, much more asparagus 
has been sold than was true at this time last year, or even six 
months later, and future tomatoees have been purchased on a 
larger scale than seemed likely when opening prices were an- 
nounced. Cherry packing is getting well under way, and con- 
siderable business has been done on a s. a. p. basis, while early 
sales of Hawaiian pineapple have been very heavy. Spot stocks 
of peaches and pears are getting closely cleaned up, and a heavy 
early business on these is expected. California canners seem to 
be subscribing to the policy of putting out lists at the lowest 
possible prices this season and cf making advances as the season 
progresses. Advances have already been made in spinach, some 
packers have made changes in their asparagus list, and with- 
drawals have been made of prices on tomatoes. 


Tomatoes—The tomato crop in the Santa Clara county dis- 
trict does not seem especially promising, owing to an attack of 
blight and a heavy output does not seem to be in sight. Some 
concerns have withdrawn opening prices on solid pack and others 
have made advances in their lists. Solid pack is quoted by some 
concerns at 92%4c for No. 1, $1.17% for No. 2, $1.50 for No. 
2% and $4.70 for No. 10. Prices on spot tomatoes are slightly 
below these figures, being on the basis of $1.45 for No. 2%4.. 


Beans—The heavy future buying of string beans has caused 
most packers to withdraw from the market, much of the ex- 
pected pack having already been disposed of. The San Jose 
Canning Company has fallen into line and recently announced 
that prices had been withdrawn on asparagus style string beans 
for fall delivery. 

Asparagus—The packing of asparagus is still under way 
in California, but most plants will be closed by the middle of the 
month, unless the quality of grass promises to keep up for 
awhile longer. A feature of the pack this year has been the uni- 
formly high quality, the result of new grading specifications, and 
every effort will be made to maintain this throughout the season. 
In some former years packing has been carried on until July. 
Some packers will be called upon to bring out new lists shortly, 
as they have made quite a few withdrawals in the lower grades. 


Pears—An investigation of pear market conditions has been 
made by Dr. S. W. Shear, University of California agriculture 
expert, who has reported his findings in a university bulletin for 
the benefit of growers. The pear industry has expanded much 
more rapidly on the Pacific Coast than in other sections of the 
country during the past decade, according to Dr. Shear. The 
blight, which has ruined so many orchards, is proving less 
serious on the Pacific Coast than in the East, and is being held 
in check here through improved methods of controlling the dis- 
ease. The continued increase in Far Western production will 
result in appreciably lower prices to growers in the near future, 
unless marketing costs are cut and the demand stimulated by 
advertising, says Dr. Shear. Growers are urged to reduce costs 
of production wherever possible, and those located in sections 
not adapted to high yields per acre are cautioned to consider sup- 
plementary enterprises to increase their income. 

Fruit Salads—The growing importance of fruit for salad has 
led the Canners League of California to consider new specifica- 
tions to cover fancy and choice packs. These were gone into at 


‘considerable length at the annual convention at Del Monte in 
February, and the specifications committee was then given the 
task of arranging them in the proper form. This has been done 
No objections have 


and copies sent to members for approval. 
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been voiced, and the specifications have been approved by the 
board of directors and will appear in the new standards booklet 
now on the press. 


_ Unless otherwise specified on labels, both fancy and choice 
fruits for salads will consist of apricots, Bartlett pears, yellow 


‘cling peaches, Hawaiian pineapple and Maraschino type cher- 


riees. Apricots are to be in halves; Bartlett: pears, halves or 
quarters; peaches in halves, quarters, sixths or eighths; pine- 
apple in sectors, and cherries to be pitted. The grade of the fruit 
used is specified, together with the proportions of principal va- 
rieties, weight of fruit, count and density of syrup. In fancy 
fruits for salad it is specified that the weight of the apricots is 
to be not less than 18 per cent or more than 30 per cent of the 
total drained contents of the can. The weight of the Bartlett 
pears is to be not less than 21 per cent nor more than 35 per 
cent; that of cling peaches to be not less than 24 per cent or 
more than 40 per cent; that of pineapple to be not less than 9 
per cent or more than 16 per cent, and the weight of the Mar- 
aschino cherries not less than 4 per cent or more than 8 per 
cent of the total drained contents of the can. 


Specifications have also been adopted for peaches and pears 
in the so-called eight-ounce cans, these to be packed in either 
halves or quarters. There are also specifications for full ripe 
apricots, to permit the packing of apricots of a higher degree of 
ripeness than has been the custom in the past. 


Coast Notes—A report has been filed by Edward Brown, di- 
rector of camp sanitation of the State Division of Housing and 
Sanitation, indicating that all canneries operating in the Delta 
district, with a single exception, have complied with the recom- 
mendations of the last grand jury of Sacramento county for the 
installation of better playground and nursery facilities. 


Growers in the Reedley, Cal., fig district have made tenta- 
tive demands on the county supervisors for redress, claiming 
that in being compelled to treat their fig trees for endosepsis, or 
rot, they have suffered losses. Excessive losses from rot led 
growers to seek assistance from the state, and this season the 
blastophaga underwent a sterilizing treatment. State and county 
officials declare that much of the tonnage produced last year was 
diseased and a loss, and that it is quite possible that this year’s 
crop will be as large as the salable crop of 1927. 


PROHIBITION OF IMPORTATION OF BAKED 
BEANS WITH PORK INTO GERMANY 


gestzblatt, part I, page 734) re-instating the law 

of 1900, insofar as the importation of meat in 
airtight cans or similar containers was prohibited. This 
law had been cancelled during the war period by a de- 
cree of August 4, 1914. 


The re-instated law is being applied rather rigor- 
ously and even baked beans with bork are barred from 
importation on the grounds that the product contains 
meat, according to a report of May 15 from Commercial 
Attache Allport at Berlin. = 


Personal representation of a recent case of canned 
beans with pork to the Ministry of the Interior with 
the object of obtaining permission of importation in 
view of the very small percentage of pork contained in 
the product, which was added merely as a flavoring 
agent, was of no avail, the official in charge maintain- 
ing that as long as the importation of such meat was 
prohibited it did not make any difference whether the 
quantity of meat in question was large or small. 


As there does not seem to be any chance of getting 
the law interpreted more leniently, the only alternative 
left to American packers of baked beans with pork is 
to eliminate pork from the beans intended for German 
market to avoid refusal of entry at the port of importa- 
tion, or, if the market warrants it, pack the beans with 
pork in Germany as there is no restriction to selling 
baked beans with pork in this country. 


QO: November 4, 1924, a law was passed (Reichs- 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Trade Practice Submittal Called For New York City Late This Month by Federal Trade 
Commission—Movement Instigated by National Wholesale Grocers’ Association Expected 
to Develop Much Data Regarding Chain Store Practices and Trade Evils—Kroger 
Sales Grow, as Chain Expands—New Orleans Attracts Trade Leaders Form Many 
Sections of Country for Conventions This Week—Other News of the Industry. 


NVESTIGATION—Quick action on a number of pressing 

problems within the grocery industry is looked for as a result 

of the action of the Federal Trade Commission in slating for 
June 28 in New York city a trade practice submittal for consid- 
eration of unfair trade practices said to be prevalent within the 
industry. Commissioner C.W.Hunt will represent the Com- 
mission at the meeting. Such practices as misrepresentation, 
secret rebates, so-called “free deals,” subsidizing of salesmeen 
and other forms of commercial bribery have been suggested for 
consideration at the conference. It is expected that the meet- 
ing will be held in the assembly room of the Bar Association. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association a year ago 
suggested to the Commission the necessity for a conference of 
the sort which is now scheduled. At the time it was the idea 
of the National that many problems which have given cause 
for complaint in the trade would be ironed out at a general sub- 
mittal of practices, the plan being to outline to the Commission 
some of the methods of trading which are in dispute in the in- 
dustry, for a definite ruling as to the fairness of these practices. 

Just how the trade practice conference will affect the pend- 
ing probe of chain store practices which the Federal Trade 
Commission will make at the direction of Congress is question- 
able. It seems certain that most of the practices of the chains 
which have come in for criticism within trade circles will come 
up for “an airing” at the conference scheduled for New York. 
The very informality of the submittal, it is felt, will result in 
the developmenet of much more valuable data than could be 
produced at any formal investigation or probe into conditions 
in the industry. 

It is expected that all of the principal elements in the gro- 
cery industry, including manufacturers, brokers, wholesale gro- 
cers, chain stores and retail grocers will be represented at the 
hearings. Many charges and counter-charges are expected to 
be developed during the course of the hearing. While it is 
practice at conferences of this type for the representatives of 
the industries affected to come to an agreement respecting the 
elimination of practices whose fairness is in doubt, the pending 
submittal for the grocery trade will be unique in that it pre- 
cedes a formal probe into an important branch of the industry— 
the chain store field. It is possible that some of the charges and 
evidence developed at the conference may later form the basis 
for much of the Commission’s report to Congreess on chain store 
problems. 


Present plans call for the presentation of a number of im- 
portant problems at the conference. If the submittal accom- 
plishes even a small part of what is hoped for in trade circles, it 
will have been very much worth while. 


The Chain Probe—An unexpected stumbling block into the 
projected probe of chain store practices has developed in the 
person of W. E. Humphrey, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, who is quoted as being strongly opposed to parts of 
the Senate resolution calling upon the Commission to conduct the 
investigation. Mr. Humphreys disapproves in particular clause 
‘‘C” in the Brookhart resolution, which calls for data on “the 
advantages or disadvantages of chain store distribution in com- 
parison with those of other types of distribution, as shown by 
prices, costs, profits and margins, quality of goods and services 
rendered by chain stores and other distributors or resulting 
from integration, managerial efficiency, low overhead or other 
similar causes.” Chairman Humphreys bases his objection to 
this clause upon the theory that the economic considerations ex- 
pressed in the clause quoted are no concern of the Government’s, 
adding that he is strongly opposed to the use of the Federal 
Trade Commission for the conduct of any investigation where 
there is no violation, implied or alleged, of the law. 


New Orleans Meetings—New Orleans will become the tem- 
porary food capital of the country this week with the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Retail Grocers, National 


Wholesale Grocers Association and meetings of the National 
Food Brokers Association and the American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers Association, the latter two organizations plan- 


ning conferences among their members in New Orleans for the 
grocers’ conventions. 


_ _,.This year’s meetings will be something in the nature of a 
jubilee for both the retail and wholesale grocers’ organizations. 
The former has “put over” the investigation which Congress has 
ordered the Federal Trade Commission to make into chain store 
practices. The latter has just been informed of definite action 
upon its application to the Commission for a trade practice sub- 
mittal, designed to get at many of the very problems which the 
retailers are seeking to unravel through the Commission’s probe 
into chain store activities. 


__ It is expected that much of the business at the two meetings 
will be centered on the gathering of concrete data and evidence 
to be used in the two hearings on grocery problems, although 


po. ania has an impressive scheduled program of other 
events. 


Owing to the peculiar nature of some of the problems which 
are now before the trade, and which will probably become out- 
standing issues by the time the trade practice submittal and 
chain store probe swing into full stride, it is evident that there 
will be an unusually large attendance of both specialty manufac- 
turers and brokers at the New Orleans meetings. It is reported 
that some of the manufacturers are uneasy as to charges to be 
made regarding special concessions which they have granted to 
the chain stores in some of their dealings. While the manufac- 
turers in some instances have gambled with their good will 
among independent wholesale and retail grocers through tieing 
up with the chains, and have discounted the probable ultimate 
effect upon their distribution through the so-called independent 
channels, they are nevertheless seriously concerned as to the 
probable outcome of the chain store probe and the trade prac- 


tice submittal, with reference to their outlets through wholesale 
and retail grocers. 


Wholesale grocers and independent retailers alike during 
the past few years have been in a frame of mind which has indi- 
cated no good for the large manufacturers alleged to be giving 
the chains such preferential treatment that independents could 
not compete with them on the articles involved. Heretofore in 
most instances evidence linking up this or that manufacturer 
with chain store affiliations has been largely a matter of hear- 
say, and while the volume of a few manufacturers with the in- 
dependent trade has suffered in consequence, the trade has lacked 
definite knowledge upon which to base any real prejudice against 
individual manufacturers. If the two probes now projected de- 
velop even a small part of the data expected from them, it is ex- 
pected that some specialty manufacturers whose products have 
been prominently featured in chain stores at low prices during 
the past few years will find themselves “out in the cold” inso- 
far as distribution through outlets other than the chain stores 
is concerned. Of course, neither the wholesalers nor the retail- 
ers would do anything so crude as to organize a “blacklist,” but 
it is certain that they will exercise their individual prerogative 
to do business with whom they choose, and that they “will not 
choose” to continue distributing some products. 


With the Chain Stores—The Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company has acquired the 19 stores of the Foltz Grocery and 
Baking Company, the acquisition bringing the Kroger chain up 
to 4,165 stores. The Foltz chain is located in Ohio and Kentucky, 
with 154 stores located in Greater Cincinnati, 29 in Louisville, 
11 in Hamilton and 3 in Middletown. Included in the deal is the 
Foltz warehouse and a large bakery.The entire Foltz organiza- 
tion is to continue the management and operation of the stores. 


The Kroger chain reports for the four weeks ended May 28 
total sales of $15,668,755, as compared with $13,408,744 for the 
corresponding period last year, an increase of 16.85 per cent. 
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For the first 21 weeks of 1928 the company’s sales aggregated 
$75,197,138, an increase of 16.1 per cent over the comparable 
period last year. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company will construct 
at once a large warehouse at Syracuse, N. Y., to serve territory 
from Scranton, Pa., to the Canadian border, and from Little 
Falis on the east to Rochester on the west. The company now 
has 200 stores in the district, but will increase the number to 
approximately 500 within the next few years. The new ware- 
house, which will have 92,000 square feet of floor space, will cost 
in the neighborhood of $270,000. 


The Piggly Wiggly Western States Company is reported to 
have completed plans for expanding its chain in Hololulu to six 
stores and a warehouse. At present the company has only one 
store in operation in Honolulu. 


Austin, Nichols Reports—Austin, Nichols & Co., prominent 
wholesale grocery house, reports for the eight months ended De- 
cember 1, 1927, net loss of $936,482 after interest, depreciation, 
etc. Inventoris of the company as of December 31 were $3,- 
133,956, as compared with $4,244,224 on April 30, 1927. Total 
assets at the close of 1927 were $9,743,551, as compared with 
$11,90,843 on April 30, 1927. Recent rumors have coupled this 
firm with Seeman Bros., New York city, but officials of the latter 
company have denied that any merger or consolidation was 
under consideration. 


The Broker’s Position—Food brokers are seeking a definite 
statement from grocery specialty manufacturers regarding the 
attitude of the latter toward the brokers. In a bulletin ad- 
dressed to specialty manufacturers the Association asks: 


“Will you consider the food broker as if he were your per- 
sonal representative in each wholesale distributing market? 


“The item of sales cost is of utmost importance and is the 
ene on which the food broker can render you the most effective 
service and saving. Brokers give you: (a) a personal represen- 
tative in each market; (b) daily contact with distributors if 
needed; (c) ecntact through distributors with their salesmen, 
who are daily working the retail trade; (d} routine and supervi- 
sion of your specialty salesmen; (e) personal handling of all 
specialty orders to make sure that credit is approved and deliv- 
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ery made; (f) care and supervision of consigned stocks when 
necessary, involving records, invoicing and deliveries; (g) dis- 


tribution of pool cars. 


“These and other details of sales and merchandising effort, 


all for a definitely predetermined sales cost. 


Representatives of 


our association would like to discuss this with you as individuals 


or with a representative group of your national organization.” 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


ARABOL NEW YORK: 42"°ST. 


CHICAGO: (CICERO) 


ADHESIVES 


Glues.Gumsa Pastes 

For Every Purpose 

wea. Write For Samples 
THE ARABOL MEFG.CO. 


REPEAT 


Westminster Machine Works, 


THE KYLER BOXERS 


ORDERS 


Are The Best Proof Of The Purchaser’s Saiishection 


Repeat orders for Kyler Boxing Machines are the best 
proof of the correctness of our design and of the high 
class workmanship and material that enter into our pro- 
duct. | 


Our determination to build only the best in design and 
construction, backed by years of experience, insures 
complete satisfaction to our customers. 


We build three models: Model P, motor drive -- Model 
T, hand and foot operated -- Model H, hand only. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed -- Write for circular. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster, Md., U.S. A. 


| 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


2nD EDITION 


For The Wholesaler 


Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
pss yon 4 the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 


as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 x 9 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Baltimore, Md. 
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KNAPP 
LABELERS 
and BOXERS 


For over 30 years 
the standard ma- 
chines of the Can- 
ning Industry. 


Chicago 

Baltimore 

San Francisco 

Salt Lake City 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


“G4 FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEWJERSEY 


Advantages of = bu. ham- 
pers over field crates: 


— Hampers —_" up field work. 
SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 


Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


RIDGELY, MD. 


SWING BROTHERS 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we Offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


| 

() There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 


oc 


physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


COULDN'T MISS IT 
“Black chile, does you all know what deceit am?” 
“Suttenly I does, Beelzebub.” 
“Den what>is it?” 


“Well, when I leans ovah an’ heeahs somethin’ rip, 
I knows dat’s de seat.” 


YOU BEAT *EM? 
Anxious Wife—Abie, have you done anything 
about that Black Hand letter? 
Abie—Oh, ain’t I, though. I turned it over to my 


insurance company. They got $20,000 tied up in me; 
let them worry. 


COULDN’T GEE 
Mistress—So your matrimonial life was very un- 
ane: What was the trouble, December wedded to 
ay?” 
Chloe Johnson—Lan’ sake, no mam. It was Labor 
Day wedded to the Day of Rest. 


A DAHK ONE 
“Who’s in there?” called the owner at the door of 
his chicken house one dark night. 
“Nobuddy but us chickens,” came the response. 


EXIT 
The Old Spinster—Has the canary had its bath 
yet? 
The Maid—Yes, he has, mum. You can come in 
now. 


IT’S ALL RIGHT 
Mrs. Murphy—An’ do ye think he looks loike his 
father? 
Mrs. Flanagan—Oi do, but don’t ye mind that, 
Mrs. Murphy, just so long as the child is healthy. 


A DIRTY ONE 
Employer—Can I trust you not to take anything? 
Man—Sure! I was manager of a bathouse for 
five years and I never took a bath. 


SHOW HIM IN 
Lady Passenger—Could I see the captain? 
First Mate—He’s forward, Miss. 


Lady Passenger—I’m not afraid, I’ve been out 
with college boys. 


One of Irving Cobb’s best stories concerns an ap- 
praiser who was sent to a home to appraise the con- 
tents. The entries in his book halted when the ap- 
praiser came to a table on which a full bottle of old 
Scotch stood. After a minute he continued the entries: 

“One bottle of old Scotch whiskey, partly full. 

“One revolving Turkish rug.’ 


; 
< 
4 
—Hampers nest when empty crates 
. won't. 
e.| —Fruits and vegetables carry better 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. - 
Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
ees. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
i tar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
A Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. a. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
3 berg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
~ Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The +. Trade, Baltimore. 
Cc lete Course in Canning. 

and Se!l Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Caps. See Caps. 
— ao. Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


h. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. : 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. — 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


. K. Robi i 
Works, Westminster, Md. 


BROKERS. 


Barrett Brokerage Co., Philadelphia. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge. Md. 
United Sales Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co.. Cincinnati. O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 

Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berjin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Broston, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
‘ Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Be 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. uv 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi olis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., felines 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Karngrover Mfg. Co., S 
Ayars Machine Co, Salen, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
syars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Mashines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
fg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. ” 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

in- Co., Berlin, Wis. 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 

GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 

GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler 
icago. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. iene 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

NSURANCE, Canners’. 
iguana Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Go., em Baltimore. 

-Sells Corp., icago. 
See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 

Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 

MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. ; 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, M 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
lkerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


N.Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

PEELING KNIVES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. : 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 

Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canhners’, All Varieties. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
merican Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. 7 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. . 
ansen Cang. Mchy. -» Ced . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Rea. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’; Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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“Slaysman”’ im 
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oven Sanitary Can Top Dryer 


This End Dryer -has been con- 
structed with the very best com- 
bination of Heat and Time. 
Unlike others, it is guaranteed 
not to bake the compound, but 
promotes the exact consistency 
of the compound to give the 
best results. It is made in three 
sizes, 6, 8 or 12 Disc. _ Daily 


capacity is as follows: 


12-Disc .. 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 


801-11 E. Pratt St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL'S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore Syracuse Chicago 
Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


